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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


HAVE JUST KECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES (7) 
OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS, 
22,000 Mall Chests by ship Gulden 


State. 
12,000 Ralf Chestx by ship George 
Shoetton, 

In addition to tiese large cargoes of Black 
and Ja;an Tens, the Oompany are constantly 
receiving large tnvoices of the finest quality of 
Green Tess trom the Moyune district of China, 
wiich sre uuriv.lied tor fineness and delicacy 
of tiavor. 

lo give our readers an idea of the profits 
which have teen made in the Tea trade, we will 
start with the American houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese 
fuctors. 

ist. The American house in China or Japan 
makes large protite on their sales or shipments— 
ADG sole ol tbe richegt retired merchants tn the 
country tave made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in Corina. 

24. The Barker mekes large profits upon the 
foreign exch v ge used in the purchase of Teas. 

34. Tne import + makes a profit of 30 to 50 
per cent. in M.ny Cases. 

4th. On its arrival rere it issold by the eargo, 
ani the Pureh-ser eetis it to the Speculator in 
necicesct | 000 to 2 OOO packages, atan average 
pre fit of about 1U per cent. 

5b. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale 
Tea Deal.r in lines at @ profit of 10 to 15 per 

nt. 

* bth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
W bolesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, ata 
profit ot ab ut 10 per cent. 

Jin. The Whovessle Grocer sells it to the Re- 
tatl Dealer at a protit of 15 to 25 per ent. 

fin Tre Retailer sells ut to the Consumer for 
ALL TH PQUFIT HE CAN ORT. 

When you have added to these xsonT profits 
an muny brokerages, cartages, storagex, cooper- 
ages and was’e, and add the original cost of the 
‘Tea, it will be perceived wnat the cor.sumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we 
can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and trokerages. cartager, storages. coop- 
erages and waste, with the exception of a small 
commi-sion peid tor purchasing to our corre- 
sponcents in China and Japan, one eartage, and 
& small profit to our-elves—waich, on our large 
Bales, will amply p y us. 

By our system of supp!ying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in ail parts of the United 
States can receive their T. as ot the same p ices, 
with the smali additional expense of tran-porta- 
tion, as though they Lought them at our ware- 
Louses in the city. 

Some parties m@quire of us how they shall 
Pr: ceed to get upa Club. The answer is simply 
this: Let each person wishing to join Ina Ciub 
8:y how much Vea or Coff e h- wants, and select 
the kind and price from our Price List, 28 pub- 
lished in the paper or in our circulars Write 
the names, kinds, and pmounts plainly on the 
list #8 seen 1n the Ciub O. der published below, 
and when the (lub is complete send it to us by 
mail, »nd we wiil put each party’s goods in 
reparate pocksges, and mark the name upon 
them, with the cost, so that there need be no 
confuswn in ther distribu lon—each parity 
getting «exactly what he orders, and no more, 
‘she cost of transportation tbe members can 
divide ecul'a'ly among tae: selves, 

Parties sending Club or other orders for leas 
thas thirty doliass had vetier send Post-office 
Tnvafts or money with their ord rs, to save the 
expense of culleciiuns by express; but larger 
oriers we wi'l forwaid by eapcess, to collect on 
delivery. 

licreafte” we will send a complimentary 
Pack ige to the party gett ng up the Club. Our 
pronts #ve ammll, but we will be as liberal as we 





cansfford. We send no complimentary package 
tor Ciub of leas than $50. 

Parties getting their lens of us may confidently 
reiy upon getting (hem ‘pure and fresh, as they 
come direct from phe Custom House stures tu 
our Warehouses. ; 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give 
entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory 
they can be returned at our expense within 
thirty days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the foilowin 
kinds from their stock, which they Reet. | 
to meet the wants of Clubs. They are sold at 
cargo prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, asthe list of prices will show. 

rs PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Oolong (B'ack), 70c., 80c., #0c., best $1 per Ib. 
Mixed (Green and Black), 7U., 60:., 90;., best $1 


per ib. 

English Breakfast (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 20 per Ih, 

Sayers (Gouemy, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 


per Ib, 
Young Hyson (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
$i 25 per ib. 
a Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per 
Gunpowder (Green), $1 25, best $1 50. 
Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 
GkOUND COFFEK, 203., 25c., 30c., 35c., 
best 40c. per pound Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large 
quantities of Coffee, cxn economize in that ar- 
ucle by using ovr FRENCLU BREAKFAST 
and DINNEK COFFEE, which we sell at the 
low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give 
pertect satisfaction. 
Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound 
by purchasing their Teaa of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey strect, 
Post Uilice Box, 5,043 New York City. 
CLUB ORDER, 
Epwarps, St. Lawkesce Co., N. Y., 
June 3, 1867. } 
Tae Great American Tra Company, Nos, 31 
and 33 Vesey street New York. 
logae Siva: I herewith send you another 
order for Tea The last was duly received, and 
gives general eatisiactivn. As long as you send 
us such good Tea, you may expect a continu- 
ation of our patronage. Asa further evidence 
that the subscribers were satisfied, you will 
observe that I send you the names of all those 
that sent before who were near out of Tea, with 
a large addition of new subdsciibers. Ac ept my 
thanks for the complimentary package. Ship! 
this as the other, and oblige. 
Your ob’tserva't, DAVID C. MeKEE. 
4 los. Japan, J. Havens..........at $1 25 
5 lbs Japan, J. Havens....... ...at 1 00 
1 lb Gunpowder, J. Mavens... ..at I 
lib. Japan, 8. Curtis......ccese0at 1 
2 ibs Young Hyon, 8. Curtis... .at 1 
Lib Japan, N. ShAw....eee0. eee ett 1 00 
1 
1 
1 
i 


c 
8 





Lib Young Hyson, N. Sunw.....at 
3 lbs Young liyson, K. McCaigen at 
2 lbs Green, R. Mo ‘argen........at 
4 1bs Green, Wm. Barraford......at 
1 lb. Gunpowder, A. Ll. Merkins, at 


SESTSESUss 


And ten others, making tota'......2.....$51 05 

N. B.—All villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubling together, can reduce 
the cost of their ‘Tess aud Coffees about one- 
third (Besipe THK Expaers CHAKCKs) by rending 
directly to * ‘Tne Great Awericin Tea Come- 
pany.”” BEWARE of all concerns that adver- 
tuuse thomeelves as branct.es of our Establish- 
ment, or copy our name either whelly or in 
part, as they are Logus or imitations We have 
no branches, and dv nut, In any case, auth rise 
the use of our neme. LOS OF FICK orders 
aud drafts make payable to the order of the 
Great American Tea Company. Direct letters 
and «rders to 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey st.. N. Yo 
LUct UFFL-E BOX, 5,643 NEW YORK Cily, 
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READING 
FOR THE FAMILY. 


———_ oe — 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for Clubbing THE GALAXY 
with other periodicals, which offer decided advantages to those 
who desire to obtain the leading periodicals of the day. By 
these arrangements, a saving to the subscriber of from twenty 
per cent. upwards is effected. 

Especial attention is invited to the following terms. The 
subscriptions will be commenced at any time desired. 


TERMS OF CLUBBING: 


Regular Price. 
The Galaxy and Harper’s Bazar sent One Year for $6 oo—$7 50 
The Galaxy and Harper’s Weekly ‘‘ ” 600 7 50 
The Galaxy and The Week - " 5 00 66 50 
The Galaxy and Our Young Folks *“* a 4509 § 50 
The Galaxy and The Riverside Magazine - 450 600 
The Galaxy and The American Agriculturist ‘“‘ 400 5 50 
The Galaxy and Merry’s Museum a 400 500 
The Galaxy and The Phrenological Journal ‘“‘ 5 25 6 50 
The Galaxy and Every Saturday - 700 8 50 
The Galaxy and The Round Table - 800 9g 50 
The Galaxy and The Army and Navy Journal 8 00 9g 50 
The Galaxy and Our School-day Visitor ° 375 § 00 


FOR TEN DOLLARS, 
THE GALAXY, 
HARPER’S BAZAR (or HARPER’S WEEKLY), and 
EVERY SATURDAY. 


Terms oF THe Gataxy.—Single subscriptions, $3 50 a year. Cxup 
Terms—two copies, $6; five copies, $14; ten copies, $25; twenty 
copies, $50, and one free copy to the person who sends the club. Sub- 
scriptions should be addressed to 

W. C. & F. P. CHURCH, 
No. 39 ParK Row, New York. 
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The Clergy, the Faculty, the Ladies, 


ALL RECOMMEND IT. 


The Philadelphia Sunday Times say: : 
For nvalids, convalescents, and debilitated, Hygienic Wine is a valid and efficient substitute 
for Port Wine, and bas been adopted by the U. 8. Guvernmen: for use in medical hospitals. 


HYGIENIC Wine 


-IMPORTEDTONIC. 


One of the Finest of Pure Wines, 


A Wine grown on the sunny slopes of Spain—the genuine juice of the grape in all its purity, as 
bestowed upon us by the beneficent Giver. 


NOT INTOXICATING IN THE LEAST. 





Will Supply a Want Greatly Felt in this Country. 


HYGIENIC WINE 


Is conscientiously recommended to LADIES as a Tonic which will soothe the nerves, renew the 
blood, and greatly stimulate and invigorate the system. 

GZ All persons of sedate habits- ministers, lawyers, and professional men, possessing con- 
stitutions more delicate than others of less confining labors—those who expend a great deal of 
vitality in brain work—wil: at once acknowledge the superiority of this restorative; for while it 
acts as a nervine, imparting a genial glow to the blood, it leaves behind none of the baneful infiu- 


ences of alcoholic preparations. 
It stands unrivalled as a toner of the DIGESTIVE ORGANS, thereby creating a healthy 


appetite; and we warrant that, upon trial, 


HYGIENIC WINE 


WILL BE FOU*D TO BE THE 


FINEST, MOST DELICIOUS, AND HEALTHFUL TONIC KNOWN. 


The La Fayette Journal says : 
‘We must be permitted to say that it is superior to anything of the kind we have ever before 
ited. 


The following certificate explains itself : 

We, the undersigned, members of the American Medical Association, having tested Hygienic 
Wine, and knowing its component parts, recommend it as a superior Tonic, and for the purposes 
for which it is intended.— Signed by fi/ty-siz members. 


80Lu: BY DRULGGISTS GENERALLY. 


HYGIENIC WINE CO., IMPORTERS, 
No. 33 Broadway, New York. 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment.—Health and Happiness are the twin-sisters 
which render existence pleasant and agreeable, for the enjoyment of life depends, in a great 
measure, on the state of the health. None need despair who sufler from dyspepsia, pulmonary 
affections, nervous disorders, ulcers, scrofula, piles, or fistulas, while these famous medicines 
offer not only an antidote but a radical cure. They have had the most marvellous success in the 
worst types of diseases which afflict the human race. Sold at all Druggists. 














FORNEY’S 
WEEKLY PRESS, 


A NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


PUBLISHED AT THE 


8. W. Corner of Seventh and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 


EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. 


READ THE TERMS. 

OUB COPT.cccccccce Peveceredevesevocccvescvecvesosvessooescesoose $2 OO per annum. 

Five Copigs....... aerecccccccccercccvcccccoers Pevtecrcvccsse «---» 9% OO per annum. 

yg sabewns weleos 17 50 per annum. 

Twenty Copigs..... Soceseeseqeooese eoccecece eeegeeresooososecees 33 OO per annum. 

To the getter-up of a Club of Ten or more Copies, an extra copy will be given, or a copy 
af Colonel Forney’s “ Letters from Europe,’”’—the most liberal premiums offered by any journal 
in the country. For particulars, address JOHN W. FORNEY, Editor and Proprietor, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Agriculture, Mining, the Patents, and everything of interest to everybody, finds its proper 
place in the columns of FORNEY’S WEEKLY PRESS. 

Stories and Poems by the best writers of the day, American and English, appear in each 
number, Captain Mayne Reid, Miss Kate Field, Charles G. Leland, and others of equal celeb- 
rity, are regular contributors. ‘ All About the Fair Sex ” is a department especially devoted to 
those matters most interesting to the Ladies. Our Fashion column is unequalled. Editorials 
on the leading questions of the day; Markets; Lengthy Reviews of New Books, with ex- 


tracts ; 8ummary of Congress, and the Current News, etc., are prominent features. In fact 


FORNEWYS WEEKLY PRESS 


is the great Family Newspaper of the country. 


RADICAL IN POLITICS, 


it hesitates not to denounce treason and traitors. It is endorsed by all the great newspapers of 


the country. Send for a specimen copy. 


J. W. FORNEY, Editor and Proprietor, 
Ss. W. Cor. Seventh and Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 


By Mrs. Epwarps, 


Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 





CHAPTER XLII. 


RECONCILED. 

HE morning on which Steven Lawrence met M. Barry and his 
daughter in the Luxembourg gardens had, as I have said, com- 
menced an episode, destined to be no unimportant one, in his his- 
tory. ‘Time pressed upon him heavily still. Was he not in a city, 
shut away within walls from the sight of trees and sky, from the 
winds of heaven—above all, from the sense of personal liberty 
which, to a man only half-tamed like Steven, was as the very breath 
of life itself? But, yet, each day as it passed was no longer an 
actual enemy to be drugged, got rid of at any cost, as in the time 
when accounts of his wife’s balls, and when his own aimless wander- 

ings along streets and boulevards, had been his sole resource. 

The shallow little sarcasm by which Dot had sought to describe 
his intimacy with Mademoiselle Barry had (as is often the case 
with shallow sarcasms) a deeper significance than the speaker sup- 
posed. In a certain sense, the last three weeks had been “ educat- 
ing” Steven Lawrence rapidly—educating him as only the society 
of a refined and gifted woman can, perhaps, ever educate a man 
whom accident rather than incapacity has debarred from culture in 
his youth. Lingering by Mademoiselle Barry’s side in the G&il de 
Buf at Versailles, or on the spot where the Bastille fell, he had 
had the story of the great revolution brought before him vividly, 
picturesquely, as no book-labor of his own could ever have brought 
it. Through her informal teaching he had been led to see that within 
cities, at easels, desks, looms, pale-faced men had lived, and might 
be living, lives nobler, manlier (if to help on human progress be 
manly) than those of land-tillers in Kent, or even of hunters in the 
wilderness. From lips to whom the theme was one of love, he had 
been taught dimly to discern—he, a Lawrence, and a Shilohite— 

17 
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what beauty shone from the Venus of Milo, the Magdalen of 
Veronese, in the Louvre. In fine, he had stood, with uncertain feet as 
yet, upon the threshold of that world of intelligence and of art in 
which the girl herself lived. Dora was quite right. In three 
short weeks Mademoiselle Barry’s influence had begun to “ educate ” 
Steven Lawrence. 

To any softer feeling than friendship, even had Steven been a 
free man, it is more than doubtful that the intimacy would have 
led. Love is a passion so singularly-little dependent upon develop- 
ment of intelligence, or, indeed, upon mental process of any kind ! 
Mademoiselle Barry’s evident liking for himself touched—I will not 
say, with Dot, his vanity—but his gratitude; her voice, and face, 
and pretty feminine ways made their friendship an infinitely warmer 
one than any friendship that he could have felt fora man. He was 
sorry for her. With the instinctive sympathy all fine natures know 
for each other, divined with what repugnance this sensitive, girlish 
heart must shrink from a life to which affection for her father bound 
her. Here, with gratitude, sympathy, pity, his feelings for her 
began and ended. Katharine Fane goes past him, smiling, on 
George Gordon’s arm; half-turns her face, blushing, softening 
(fairer than all pictures or marbles in all galleries of the world), 
and the old madness—the sickening jealousy, the hopeless pain 
which yet holds in it a sweetness no pleasure can ever yield, 
is back upon him and poor little Mademoiselle Barry, forgotten ! 
Katharine Fane’s influence had in very truth blotted his entire 
life for him; he owed his marriage to her;. she had made no 
secret as to the side she took in his divided household ; had asso- 
ciated with Dora’s associates, had lived Dora’s life, had never 
given him more than a cold bow, or colder word, since she came 
to Paris. But she had looked at him with softened, blushing 
face, with wistful pity in her eyes, now! And in a second, 
all the blessed Summer hours in Kent—the hour when he found 
her, the children in her arms, upon the waste; the hour when 
they were alone at sunset on the sea—all the supremest golden 
hours of his love returned, in one great wave, across the yeoman’s 
heart, and he forgave her. That story never could be finished, it 
seemed. That book must open at the same page to the end. 


For the first time since he had known them Steven was invited 
to dine at the Barrys’ house to-day. On former occasions he had 
either met them at the theatre to which they were going, or they 
had dined together first at a restaurant. But to-day was an excep- 
tional festivity—got up to celebrate Mademoiselle Barry’s birth- 
day—“ a grand affair of evening costume, and a premiére loge de 
face,” M. Barry said, putting his arm tenderly round his daughter 
when she came in, dressed for dinner. “ Katie, child, you are 
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looking charming! You will make quite a sensation at the Chite- 
let to-night !” 

“Charlie Wentworth, of the Blues ”—the infatuated loser, by 
Grizelda Long’s computation, of near upon a thousand pounds— 
was the fourth member of the party, and broke out at once into 
such florid compliments as became his years and innocence. 
Steven was silent; and the girl’s quiet eyes thanked him. Her 
beauty—if, indeed, she possessed it at all—was beauty that could 
never show to poorer advantage than amid the brilliant coloring, 
under the glare and gaslight of a theatre—even in speaking to his 
daughter, a too-palpable note of flattery made itself heard through 
every word M. Barry uttered. To-night her small, pale face was 
paler than usual; she was dressed in sober-gray silk, a black vail 
pinned, mantilla-fashion, in her hair, falling round her throat and 
shoulders, no ornament but a bouquet of flowers, Steven’s birthday 
gift, in her hand. 

“The enemy is only a plain, badly-dressed enemy, after all, Kate,” 
remarked Mrs. Lawrence, when Mademoiselle Barry made her ap- 
pearance among the gorgeous toilettes and complexions at the Chit- 
elet (a poor little, sensitive plant in a hot-house full of flaming, 
many-hued exotics). “ What tastes some people have! You see 
them nearly opposite us? Papa and Mademoiselle decorously in 
front, and Charlie Wentworth, the victim to be slain, with my hus- 
band in the background!” Having said which, Dot straightway 
forgot her husband’s existence, and resigned herself to the pleasures 
—the highest her nature knew—of seeing half the glasses in the 
house directed to the Bébé Anglaise, the fancy, the fashion of the 
hour; and of listening to the soul-thrilling platitudes of Mr. Clar- 
endon Whyte—or any other worshipper; this to Dot was a matter 
of merest detail, who might be near her during the remainder of 
the evening. 

‘Who is that English lady who looks at our box so often ?” said 
Mademoiselle Barry, turning round, when the first act was nearly 
over, to Steven. “The lady in white, and with a white flower in 
her hair. She looks like the same person who bowed to you in the 
gallery this morning.” 

“ And so she is,” answered Steven, absently. That lady is Miss 
Fane, a friend—a distant connection, I would say—of ours.” 

“ And the little girl with the fair hair and great dark eyes?” 

“The little girl is Mrs. Lawrence.” 

“ Your—your— ” 

“My wife,” said Steven, with rather a short laugh. “ Ah, Mad- 
emoiselle you never knew before that I had the happiness of being 
married ?” 

Without answering a word Mademoiselle Barry turned away 
and resumed her contemplation of the lamplit garden-scene upon 
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which the curtain was about to fall—a scene replete with those 
cunning effects of light and shade, those exquisitely-contrasted 
groups in which the fairy pieces of the Chitelet excel, and which 
(whatever may be said of their worth, intellectually) must always 
possess a certain charm, a certain practical value, to an artist’s 
eyes. 

Her eyes must be dim to-night, the poor child thought. She had 
worked too late in the gallery this afternoon, or—or the gas pained 
her, for stage and audience alike, darkened boxes, and fairy palace, 
garden, lit with its hundred lamps, swam before her in a sort of 
mist. “Exert yourself to talk a little,” said her father in her ear, 
the affectionate, genial expression on his face, but a tone his daugh- 
ter understood in his whisper, “ Lawrence has left the box already, 
and the other is not to go away—do you hear?” Then aloud, 
“You look pale; you find the house too warm for you, my Katie; ” 
and as he said this M. Barry rose and opened the door of the box. 
“Mr. Wentworth, will you give my daughter your arm? We 
shall have time to take a few turns in the jfoyer before the begin- 
ning of the next act.” 

The foyer of the Chatelet, opening out many-windowed upon its 
broad stone balcony, was thronged, for to-night was the first ap- 
pearance this Winter of Irma Marié, and the world of Paris had 
gone in full dress to see her. Close beside the central opening to 
the boxes stood a group of Englishwomen—Mademoiselle Barry’s 
eyes lighted on them in an instant—Dora Lawrence, Katharine 
‘ane, Grizelda Long, with a crowd of young men, English and 
French, fluttering around—-old Grizelda, herself noteworthy for an 
hour, as the companion of la belle Bébé. Leaning on Charlie Went- 
worth’s arm, and her father by her side, Mademoiselle Barry 
walked up and down before them several times (enduring much 
severe scrutiny from the phantom eyes of Miss Long and the 
superbly-contemptuous eye-glass of Mr. Whyte), and at last, just 
as the bell was ringing for the second act, Steven came up directly 


in the presence of his wife and his wife’s friends, and spoke to her. 
“Why, Lawrence, I thought we had lost you!” cried M. Barry, 
putting his hand, with friendly familiarity, upon Steven’s shoulder. 
“T was just saying to Katie I was afraid you had grown tired of 


us and gone away.” 

“Not at all,” answered Steven. “I have only been getting a 
breath of fresh air on the balcony outside, and—” 

And hestarted, hearing his own name spoken close behind him, 
and turning, found himself face to face with Katharine Fane. 

“] want to speak to you,” she said, looking up at him earnestly. 
“Can you spare me five minutes? I will not detain you longer 
from your friends!” 
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Steven stopped, of course, and Mademoiselle Barry, with a half 
bow and a just perceptible increase of color upon her face, walked 
on with her father and Charlie Wentworth in the direction of their 
box. “I wanted so much to speak to you!” Katharine repeated ; 
“ and—and Dora and I thought perhaps you would not be angry if 
I interrupted you—just for a minute or two. Will you forgive 
me?” And before he could answer, her hand, all in a tremble, 
rested on his arm. 

They had never been alone together since they rode back last 
through the December twilight from the hunting-field; and, in- 
voluntarily, the heart of each—here amid the artificial glitter, the 
brocades, the diamond-dust, the patchouli, of this Parisian crowd— 
went back to Clithero! To a road across a dusky moorland; to 
lanes fresh with the Wintry smell of new-ploughed earth; to a 
shadowy avenue with dead leaves faintly rustling in the boughs 
above . . . “Ithought you never meant to speak to me any 
more!” said Katharine, very low. And, “How could I tell what 
answer you would give me if I did?” was Steven’s reply. Only 
this: not another word of explanation; yet they were reconciled. 

Dot, who was returning to her box on the arm of Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte, looked back at them with a friendly little nod and smile, 
then disappeared in the crowd. 


CHAPTER XLIHL 
PARIS BY LAMPLIGHT. 


Ir was a brilliant Winter night. Cloudless and white with stars 
quivered the frozen sky above the lamplit glare, the noisy turmoil 
of the great city: the atmosphere was intensely clear: a sprinkle 
of new-fallen snow showed forth in sharpest relief the living phan- 
tasmagoria of horses, carriages and men that swept in one ever- 
changing, ever-monotonous stream across the Place of the Chatelet. 

“A different world from Clithero!” said Katharine, after a long 
silence. “How will you and Dot ever be able to go back to our 
dull village life after the excitement both of you have been going 
through here ?” 

“Dora must answer for herself,” was Steven’s reply. “The 
only really happy hour of my Paris experiences will be the one in 
which I find myself starting back toward Ashcot. You must 
know this,” he added. “You must know pretty well what kind 
of excitement this shut-in city life can be to me.” 

They were standing, side by side, upon the balcony of the Chat- 
elet; deserted, now that the performance had begun, by all but 
themselves ; and Katharine’s hand had rested, till this instant, upon 
Steven’s arm. She took it hastily away. “ Papa and I have been 
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here more than a week, Mr. Lawrence, and have scarcely seen you 
yet! If you find no excitement in Paris, it seems to me that you 
have at least plenty of engagements, of friends”—a cruel little em- 
phasis on that word—* to fill up your time.” 

“My engagements,” said Steven, “consist in loitering through 
picture galleries (as you saw me to-day) or idling through the 
streets of a morning. My friends are M. Barry and his daughter. 
If [had thought you wanted me, I should have been with you 
every day since you have been here. But you have not wanted 
me, Miss Katharine, and you have shown it!” 

There was no more possibility now than there had ever been of 
talking to Steven with the enigmatic circumlocution of good breed- 
ing, so Katharine found herself constraincd to speak out. “And 
because we—because you have wrongly fancied that we did not 
wish to see you, has that been a reason why you should visit our 
misdeeds upon poor little Dot? a reason why you should spend 
your life with these persons at whose side I have twice seen you 
to-day? If we have not striven to compete with them, sir—if I 
have been cold to you when by chance we have met—it has 
been—” 

“Tt has been?” said Steven, as she hesitated. “Let me hear, 
please, what accusation you have to bring against me.” 

“My accusation is, that you don’t care for Dot as you ought!” 
cried Miss Fane. “You have not been married four months, you 
are bride and bridegroom still, and yet you are never together, 
and you let Dot go where she chooses, and you spend your own 
time with people who are unworthy of you.” Then she stopped 
short. 

“Those are three accusations, not one,” said Steven, “and my 
conscience acquits me on all of them. I care for Dora—as I always 
did; I let her go where she chooses because I have not the power 
to constrain her, and I spend my time at present with a person 
very much more than worthy of me.” 

“With M. Barry, that is to say?” 

“No, with M. Barry’s daughter,” answered Steven, quietly. 
“M. Barry and I find no more to say to each other now than on the 
first day of our acquaintance. He is a man whose life has been 
passed within walls—has never handled a gun or ridden across 
country in his life! has no interest beyond the gossip of the news- 
papers or the pavement—how the Emperor looked to-day, what 
Bismark is reported by private telegram to have said yesterday—” 

* And what victims M. Barry, himseif, is likely to have at bac- 
carat and é-arté in the evening,” interrupted Katharine. “Steven, 
if we are to talk to each other at all, let it be as we have always 
talked—frankly. You have told me, you know, that while you 
lived you would always speak the truth, and only the truth, to 
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me. Of your friend, Mademoiselle Barry, I know—I wish to know— 
nothing. Of the father, I hear about as bad things as it is possible 
to hear said of a man, and, for our friendship’s sake ”—her voice 
changed a littlh—“ I warn you about him. Don’t be seen with M. 
Barry any more, don’t go to his house again. It was for this I 
wanted to speak to you. Come back with Dot and me and see 
papa this evening, instead of remaining with the Barrys. Now I 
ask—I beg this of you asa favor to myself. Will you refuse me?” 

“T have no right, I feel, to advise you,” she went on, as Steven 
did not answer; “no right to request anything of you now. Once, 
long ago, I think, perhaps, you would not have refused a request 
of mine—but that time is over. I know very well that it is not I 
who ought to be saying this to you now, but Dora and you live 
divided lives, and so I thought—thought you would forgive me at 
least if I spoke! People are saying things I cannot bear to hear 
about your intimacy with M. Barry; and what we want is that 
you should go back to England at once, and let papa and me bring 
Dot with us. At all events, don’t go to their house any more— 
promise me you won’t? Don’t even be seen again in their box 
to-night ?” 

For a minute Steven stood irresolute. “ Ask me anything else,” 
he said, at length. “I will go back to England when you choose— 
to-morrow—only too gladly. I am engaged, have been engaged 
for days, to spend this evening at M. Barry’s house. Mademoiselle 
Barry is the only friend Pye made in Paris, remember; and, even 
with your bidding me, I don’t see how I could pay back her kind- 
ness with discourtesy at the last!” 

* Oh, as you choose,” said Katharine, grown frigid in an instant 
at Steven’s kindly mention of the enemy. “I see that I over-esti- 
mated the influence an old friendship might have over you still! 
But at least I have done what Dora wished in warning you. M, 
Barry is spoken of openly as an adventurer and a card-sharper. 
At any hour may be exposed, they say, with his friends, by the 
police. Remain his associate or not, as you choose. Perhaps you 
will take me back to poor Dora now. I have kept you too long 
already from the society that gives you pleasure.” 

She put her hand within his arm again. The touch, cold and 
distant though it was, thrilled through Steven’s heart. “ Tell me 
what Iam to do,” he exclaimed, “and you know that I will obey 
you. What are the Barrys—what is all the world, compared to 
the chance of losing you? I am not to speak to Mademoiselle 
Barry any more? Very well, She will call nte unmannerly, un- 
grateful, with justice. So long as vou forgive me, will let me be 
with you, what does it matter? Juss 1ane—Katharine, shall we 
go back to the days when I used to walk with you in Summer? 
No—not to those, I’m a fool, I don’t know what I’m saying—to 
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that last night when I rode back with you from Stourmouth to the 
Dene. You have not forgotten it?” 

** We can go back to nothing,” said Katharine, very low. “Every 
day of our lives dies with all its folly, and is buried as it passes. 
And ’tis best so. [I’m not the same Katharine Fane who walked 
with you in Summer, you mustknow!” She tried, with indifferent 
success, to laugh. “I have grown older and wiser, cured, I hope, 
of some of my faults even!” Then—“ Oh! Steven,” with a sud- 
den outburst of repentance, she cried, “I was wrong! I spoke un- 
justly in what I said just now—forgive me. You will return home 
with Dot and me to our hotel; but, of course, you must go and say 
good-by to Mademoiselle Barry. I was unjust—have been a little 
unjust toward you, I think, in my heart, ever since we came to 
Paris, and I repent of it! Iask you to forgive me. All I clain— 
all I can ever claim—is a sister’s right, remember, to care for your 
happiness and for Dora’s.” 

“ Happiness!” repeated Steven, under his breath, “ah! that is a 
word I have no call to think about now. When happiness does 
come to me it is by snatches like this—ten minutes, after weeks of 
such a life as mine has been since I saw you last! Sometimes I 
think,” he went on, “that people like Clarendon Whyte, or poor 
little Dora, have the best of it. Coats and waistcoats make the 
one happy, silks and ribbons and her mock-fine brougham the 
other. And they dress and drive, and dance, and know neither 
deeper pains nor higher pleasures till they die! Pity she married 
me!” he cried—all this more as if he were unconsciously speaking 
aloud than addressing Katharine—* she would have been happier 
with any other man than with me, and, but for her, I would have 
sold the farm, and gone back to old Klaus in the backwoods, the 
only life suited to me, long ago.” 

“Gone back to the woods!” repeated Katharine. “Sold Ash- 
cot! Oh, you know very well you are not saying this in earnest. 
As if Ashcot would ever pass away from the hands of the Law- 
rences |” 

“Tf I had not married it would have passed from mine,” said 
Steven. “ When I came home from America I had set one hope, 
one desire, before my eyes, and, if I had gained that, life on the old 
farm, hard as it is for a man to get a living out of his land, would 
have made me more than contented. As it is—” 

“As it is you have your work, you have yourself to think of, 
just the same!” interrupted Katharine. “Should a man let his 
life be spoiled through one misadventure, the shipwreck of one 
foolish hope? Does any of us possess exactly what we once 
dreamed in his blindness would have suited him? In time Dora 
aud you will grow more like of mind than you are now. She will go 
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back—poor little Dot—stronger to endure the country after the 
tonic of all this Paris gayety, and then—” 

A burst of military stage music, a tumultuous clapping of 
hands, reached them at the instant from the interior of the theatre. 
Some jest of Hurluberlu’s, some misadventure of Jolicoco’s, in the 
fairy piece, setting all its Parisian spectators into childish ecstacies 
of amusement. : 

* While we live our lives will be as much apart as our thoughts 
are at this moment,” said Steven, calmly. “ And, for Dora cer- 
tainly, the best thing that could happen would be for me to go_ 
back even now to the woods, and to my old mate there. A man 
of my age is too old to educate. There is the truth of it. Only 
one influence could ever have altered me, and that I’ve missed. 
The story is told.” 

“T thought Mademoiselle Barry had been ‘educating’ you, as 
you call it,” said Katharine. I thought, from what Dot told me, 
that you were beginning to care for pictures and statues, and his- 
torical associations, and I know not what beside, under Mademoi- 
selle Barry’s influence ? ” 

“Mademoiselle Barry has taught me enough to show me that I 
know nothing,” answered Steven. “Enough to make me see, as I 
never did before, my proper place inthe world. Miss Katharine,” 
he turned to her abruply, “ why did you never teach me how ig- 
norant I was? With Mademoiselle Barry I feel at every minute 
how much other men have read and thought, and done. With 
you— ” 

“With me you certainly were never made to feel that!” said 
Katharine, quickly. “I am too stupid, have read too little my- 
self, ever to make another person conscious of his intellectual de- 
fects.” 

“With you,” he answered, “I felt that I, Steven Lawrence, 
could become-—just what Katharine Fane chose to make of me! 
That was part of my madness. I was ignorant, and yet—how 
was it? five minutes of that ignorance seemed to raise me higher 
than all the learning I can go through again while I live?” 


M. Barry looked up as Steven entered the box with all his ac- 
customed obsequious friendliness, making room for him at once 
behind his daughter’s chair. “I was only waiting for your return 
to go,” whispered the girl, as Steven leaned forward to address 
her. “Poor Papa thought it would be such a treat for me to go 
to the theatre, for once, like a grand lady, in a box on the first tier, 
but no performance has ever given me so little pleasure as Cendril- 
lon. Papa, when you are ready, I am. If we leave at once we 
shall be able to get out before the crush begins.” 

She rose, drew her mantilla close round her tired, pale face, then 
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leaning—for the last time in her life—on Steven Lawrence’s arm; 
Charlie Wentworth in keeping of M. Barry in front ; left the box. 
“You return with us, I suppose?” she said to Steven, when they 
had walked together for a minute in silence. “M. de Vitron, the 
Chevalier, and half a dozen others are coming to do honor to my 
birthday.” A palpably bitter tone entering her voice at the word 
“honor.” 

“Tm afraid I shall have to say good-bye to you at the door of 
the theatre,” answered Steven. “By to-morrow evening I find 
that I shall be able to start for England, and to-night I must return 
home early. Ah, Mademoiselle,” he added, “ how shall I ever thank 
you enough for your kindness, for the good you have done me dur- 
ing the last three weeks ? 

She lifted her eyes, the honest, girlish eyes, quite steadily to his, 
“What does this mean?” she said. “ What have you heard about 
us? Tell me—I would rather hear it from your lips, and now/ 
Don’t be afraid of hurting me. You will do me a greater favor 
by speaking frankly than by silence, I assure you.” 

“T have heard,” said Steven, gravely, “what concerns myself, 
and myself alone, and while I live I shail remember your kindness 
to me with gratitude.” 

Perfect respect, a great, a chivalrous gentleness was in his voice ; 
but the blood flushed up in a hot tide over Mademoiselle Barry’s 
face. “And Papa? Shall you remember Papa as you will me? 
I would rather not be well thought of by any one who would not 
think the same of him. If I had known you longer,” she went on, 
hurriedly, “I would have told you more of the troubles of poor 
Papa’s life—his poverty, his ill-fortune—things that the world will 
never know, would never take into aecount—but you would have 
believed me if I had told them to you?” 

“T should believe you as I would believe my own soul,” said 


Steven, pressing the poor little hand that trembled on his arm,: 


“and I shall remember your father simply as I have found him, 
Of that you may rest assured.” 

“Thank you. I have been very glad to know you, Mr. Law- 
rence! We have spent some pleasant hours together, haven’t we? 
Whatever may be true of others, you have not hots very much 
the worse, remember, for knowing us, and—and;” in a frightened 
whisper this; “I am glad, more glad than I can tell you, that you 
are not coming back to our house to-night. If I had dared I would 
have told you before not to come, but I was too much ashamed, 
and—well, no matter. Its all over now. Papa dear;” they were 
at the door of the theatre, and as she spoke she quitted Steven and 
went over fondly, bravely, to her father’s side; “Mr. Lawrence 
finds he cannot come back with us to-night. He has got some un- 
expected news, and returns to England to-morrow. 
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For an instant an expression, such as Steven had once or twice 
already seen at the card-table, disturbed the equanimity of the 
Irishman’s handsome face. It lasted an instant only. Then re- 
membering young Wentworth’s presence—touched, perhaps, by the 
piteous quiver of his daughter’s lips—M. Barry held out his hand 
to Steven, wished him good-bye, hoped they would meet again; at 
all events—if there would really be no time for leave-taking to- 
morrow ? their good friend must promise to write. Katie was a 
capital correspondent; a letter addressed to them, poste restante, 
Paris, would reach them anywhere. A minute later, and father 
and daughter, Charlie Wentworth ir close attendance, were walk- 
ing away, across the snow-covered pavement, toward a stand of 
carriages, about fifty yards distant down the boulevard. 

Steven stood and watched Mademoiselle Barry’s figure until! it was 
lost—with a feeling of genuine regret he recognized this—lost forever 
—out of his sight; then turned, lighter in spirit than he had been 
for weeks past, and made his way quickly toward Dora’s box. And 
precisely at this moment, hidden back in the corner of a fiacre, a 
poor little girl is breaking her heart for him; hot tears are cours- 
ing each other down a pair of childish cheeks; two feverish hands 
clasp some flowers—Steven’s birthday-gift, already faded—upon a 
hopeless, eighteen-year-old breast ! 

So men and women part from each other every day. To one an 
acquaintance has been a pleasant episode; to the other, a begin- 
ning and an end, a tide-mark, after sinking from whose level life 
shall stagnate on, dull and sunless to the end. If, instead of the 
neatly-rounded, reciprocal passions of three-volume fiction, the 
crude, wifinished love-stories of all hearts could be made known, I 
wonder which of the world’s imperial libraries would have space to 
hold the romances that might be written? 


Nothing could be prettier than Dot’s smile of welcome to her 
husband when he came round to her box. What! all going back 
together to drink tea with Uncle Frank? How delightful! How 
incomparably better than any of those vapid, monotonous cham- 
pagne-suppers she had grown so weary of ! The Phantom and Mr. 
Clarendon Whyte were obliged to go their own road when the 
party divided at the door of the theatre; the former bearing Mrs. 

zawrence’s excuses to Lady Sarah Adair, who, it seemed, had some 
kind of friendly reception (was it a rehearsal ?) to-night. 

“Receptions, balls, what do I care for them?” says Dot, as she 
sits by the fire, drinking her tea, and believing from her inmost 
soul in this part of domestic virtue that she is acting. “ Dear 
Uncle Frank, this is the happiest evening, really, that I have spent 
since I left Clithero? Steven saved out of the hands of the Philis- 
tines (and M. Barry has a wicked face, Steven; I watched him, 
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particularly, through my opera-glasses), and our return home com- 
fortably settled, and everything. I feel that I shall never want to 
leave Ashcot again—or not for a year, at least. Paris is very 
well. It would be insincerity for me to say I don’t like Paris, but 
home is better. What will Barbara say when she sees us? I 
must buy a plain stuff gown for her as I go through London—if I 
searched Paris I should find no fit present for Barbara—and dear 
Aunt Arabella! How good to think that this day week we may 
be all sitting round the fire together, at the Dene.” 

With Mrs, Lawrence in these admirable dispositions, the plans 
for return were easily settled. Kate, of course, said the Squire, 
must stay in Paris a day or two longer to see Lord Petres—just 
allowing Dora time to pack up her thousand and one dresses, and 
say good-bye to her friends—but there could be no reason why 
Steven might not start at once, in order to have things ready for 
her at Ashcot. Ard so, Dot having interposed a parenthesis of re- 
gret about her husband travelling alone, it was finally arranged 
Steven should go by to-morrow night’s tidal train (it would leave 
Paris at half-past seven, said Dot, thereby proving herself, to every 
one’s surprise, well versed in the details of Bradshaw), and the rest 
of the party follow, if Dora’s leave-taking and bill-paying were 
completed, on Saturday. 

“ And now,” cried Mrs. Lawrence, locking with a little yawn at 
the time-piece, and putting her hand affectionately on Steven’s 
shoulder, “it is quite time for us to go. Half-past eleven! We 
must begin to get ourselves out of these horrible dissipated city 
hours ”—she had not got to her bed before three, at earliest, for 
many weeks past—“and I must be up early to-morrow to pack 
Steven’s things. Ah, how strange it will seem to be alone, even 
for aday, in this big, big Paris without him!” 

Mr. Hilliard offered, as a matter of course, to send out fora 
fiacre ; but of this piece of extravagance Mrs. Lawrence would not 
hear. Was not her opera-cloak hooded, and lined with swans- 
down? had she not overshoes ? had not her extravagance, her fool- 
ish extravagance—she was ready to own her faults—already led 
into more than eneugh expense? No, not if Uncle Frank paid for 
the carriage, would Mrs. Lawrence do anything but walk. It was 
the principle of economy which ske meant from this hour forth to 
cultivate. The night was fine, the ground hard. It would bea 
treat, a treat! cried Dot, the tears rising in her eyes, to have this 
starlight walk—the last walk, most likely, that she would take in 
Paris—alone with Steven. 

She hung fondly upon his arm; she prattled, as they walked 
along, about Barbara and Ashcot, and how Steven was to have the 
parlor arranged (if possible, see about that long-talked-of piano 
from Canterbury), and what there must be for breakfast on the 
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morning of herarrival. And all this time the blue and silver dress, 
the triumphs of to-morrow night, floated like celestial visions before 
her brain. Fate, she felt, had smiled upon her efforts. She had 
managed everything excellently. Steven was to go to-morrow, 
saved by her agency from the clutches of those Irish adventurers! 
She would slip quietly off, nobody the wiser, to her ball a couple 
of hours or so after his departare—and then—good-bye to Paris, 
and to toilets, and to Clarendon Whyte! Good-bye to life, and 
back to Ashcot, where she must try to endure existence, try, even, 
to be a better wife to this poor, confiding Steven, if she can. 

Clinging tight to the strong arm that upheld her, Mrs. Lawrence 
tripped, as fast as her little feet would carry her, along the frozen 
snow—thinking all this, yet still not without remorse for the part 
she was forced to play stirring at intervals in her morsel of a con- 
science. “If Steven had but been less prejudiced,” she mused, re- 
gretfully, “TIad iet me accept the invitation openly, offered to go 
with me, behaved in any way like a reasonable being, how much I 
should have been saved! The falsehoods half the world tells are 
due, I’m certain, if we could look into the causes of things, to the 
mistaken prejudices of the other half!” 

So Dora moralized. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
LADY SARAH’S MASQUERADE. 


Aut the next day she kept discreetly within doors and denied 
herself to visitors. How could she care to talk to strangers on 
this last day her Steven would be with her? She spoke of their 
separation as if it were to last for months rather than days; 
insisted upon packing his portmanteau with her own hands; upon 
secing to his buttons—Barbara should not be able to say she had 
had no time for useful work in Paris! as evening drew on came 
often to his side, clung to him, kissed him with a warmth that 
Steven, hereafter, held to be the blackest proof of her guilt. 

“Tt was all planned,” he would say bitterly. “In heart she had 
betrayed me already, and, Judas-like, sealed the betrayal with a 
' kiss. A better woman would have had self-respect enough to 
avoid that part of the business, at least.” 

And yet Dora, in very truth, throughout that day had no 
guiltier dreams than of blue taffetas, silver cord, and velvet, in her 
heart! Steven was leaving her free, and she was glad: Steven 
was being deceived, and she was sorry. And, weakly wavering— 
she had not weight for vigorous oscillation—between these two 
emotions, she packed his portmanteau or sewed on his buttons one 
minute; then clung to him, kissed him, tried to hope, even if she 
were found out, he would not be very angry with her for her false- 
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hood, at the next. And then Dot must act, in whatever situation of 
life she was placed—necessity impossible to a man like Steven to 
recognize—must pose and think of effect, even with no larger 
audience than herself. Going about from room to room with pale 
cheeks and straight hair (the hairdresser was ordered for nine), 
sewing on buttons; jumping up and down on portmanteaus to 
make them lock ; embracing Steven, asking his forgiveness for her 
extravagances . . . in all this Dora was but enacting her small 
version of the kind of domestic repentance she had so often seen 
on the Parisian stage, to the best of her ability. 

And what shall you do with yourself this evening?” asked 
Steven, as she clung to his hand at parting. “ Order a carriage 
and go round to the Hotel Rivoli, I hope. You will be moped to 
death sitting here alone by yourself.” 

“T—if I feel better perhaps I may go out!” said Dot, with 
downcast eyes. “ At present, all I feel inclined for is a good long 
ery, and then put my head upon my pillow and rest.” 

In saying which she spoke for the moment, absolute truth. As 
tears, however, would have had the effect of spoiling her looks, she 
kept them heroically back; contenting herself with standing for 
full five minutes at the window from whence she had watched the 
Jiacre bear her husband away through the lamplight; after this, 
instead of resting her head upon her pillow, consigned it to the 
hands of M. Alphonse, from whence, at the end of three-quarters 
of an hour, it emerged frisée, gold-powdered, radiant under its 
little velvet toquet. “ Une belle et gracieuse téte de Rubens,” 
said M. Alphonse, stepping back and clasping admiring hands 
before his work, for M. Alphonse was a man of artistic culture. 
Whereupon Mademoiselle Aglaé and the menad ery, “ Oud, oui, 
superbe, magnifique!” in admiring chorus; and Dora’s husband, 
Dora’s last faint qualms of conscience, are forgotten. The first 
round of applause, no matter whether from the gallery or the 
stalls, has reached the ears of the actress, and everything belong- 
ing to the world without, the world of actual dull reality, beyond the 
rouge and gold dust and fvotlights in which her soul delights, has 
passed away. 

At half past ten came a ring at the door of the apartment, and 
Grizelda Long, cloaked and hooded, entered the little disordered 
salon, where, three or four minutes later, Mrs. Lawrence joined her. 

“Bring in alight, Aglaé,” cried Dot. “Turn on the gas and let 
us see how we look reflected from all the different glasses. Grizelda, 
dear, take off your cloak, and let us see you. Oh! . . . very 
nice, indeed! Now, howdo you like my dress? Do you think 


the most malicious person could say that there was anything wrong 
9” 


in my wearing it 
Mademoiselle Aglaé had by this time turned on the gas, and Dot 
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stood directly under its light before one of the long console glasses 
which lined the walls of the salon. It would be difficult to imagine 
a more charming picture than the little creature made, in the long- 
coveted blue and silver of her page dress. Her tiny hands and 
feet, her short, fair hair, her little, round throat, might have be- 
longed, in truth, to the child of twelve she was designed to per- 
sonify ; and her face, with its marvellous white-and-pink complexion 
and lustrous, dark eyes, seemed to have gained a freshness, a bizarre 
grace under this boyish travesty, that even the critical eyes of 
Grizelda Long could not but recognize. 

“ You look very well, my dear; and, of course, the propriety or 
non-propriety of wearing such a dress must, as I told you from the 
first, depend upon one’s own moral sense. I don’t know that I 
would have worn it myself, but then you see my dear mother 
brought us up so austerely!” (At odd times the Phantom would 
throw out these vague claims to human kinship). “So very aus- 
terely, and I myself have such a dread of men ever thinking a wo- 
man unfeminine!” And upon this Grizelda’s great eyes stole to 
the reflection of herself in the glass with an expression of kittenish 
modesty that Dot took off to the life an hour or two later with 
three or four appreciating friends for audience, and Lady Sarah 
Adair’s boudoir for a stage. 

The subject of Grizelda’s probable costume had been one freely 
discussed among Grizelda’s friends during the past fortnight. Miss 
Miggs, Mrs. Squeers, one of the Witches in Macbeth, the veiled 
Prophet, the Wandering Jew—these are a few only out of the 
varied répertoire which Dora, Mr. Clarendon Whyte, and others 
of Grizelda’s more intimate friends had made out for her. And in 
what costume is it to be supposed Grizelda had arrayed herself? As 
a Bergire a@ la Watteau—to use the correct technicality ef the milli- 
ners! Iler poor sparse hairs combed up from her gaunt temples, 
plastered, powdered, surmounted by a tiny hat, encircled with rose- 
buds; her thin arms bared to the elbows; her dress of brocaded 
silk looped so as to show her poor old feet and ankles, ill-adjusted 
rouge heightening the angularity of her cheeks; a patch coquet- 
tishly set at the spot where a dimple should have been—but was 
not. In this guise was a woman to whom the world was no stage, 
but bitterest reality—a woman who must pinch herself for months 
to come to pay for all these gewgaws—going to present herself be- 
fore two hundred and fifty spectators at a Parisian masquerade. 

“ Your husband is gone, I conclude?” she remarked, when—Dot 
wrapped from head to foot in a cloak—they were driving rapidly 
along the Champs Elysées. “Mr. Lawrence has been able to tear 
himself from his friends, the Barrys, at last?” 

“Yes, he is gone,” said Dot; “he left before I began to dress, to 
go by the half-past-seven train, and I am to follow with my uncle and 
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cousin ina dayor two. Ah! heaven! Grizelda,” she exclaimed, as 
a horrible possibility for the first time struck her, “ if he—if Steven 
was to be too late! He said something about our clock being 
all wrong just before he left.” 

Dot’s heart beat quick under her spangled satin doublet. She 
put her face close to the window, gazing out, with a sort of child- 
ish horror, upon every carriage that passed her on the road. “ If— 
if Steven was to be too late? ” she murmured, under her breath. 

“Well, and what if he was?” said Grizelda, sharply. At the 
moment when she and Dot stood, side by side, under the light, a 
sense, such as she had never felt before, of Mrs. Lawrence’s levity 
had entered Grizelda’s soul. “I hope you don’t mean to say you 
are ashamed of what you are doing? If Mr. Lawrence did miss 
the train, and find that you had been to a ball at one of the best 
houses in Paris, what dreadful harm would be done? ” 

“We would kill me, I think. Just that,” said Dot. “If he saw 
me in this dress he would kill me.” 

“A cheerful suggestion!” said Grizelda, laughing the Phantom 
laugh. “My dearest Dora, why in the world didn’t you come as 
Fatima? It would have been much the fittest character for the 
wife of such a Bluebeard.” 

“T wish I hadn’t come at all,” said Dora. “I wish I was with 
Steven. I wish—” 

But just then their carriage stopped before the entrance of Lady 
Sarah Adair’s house; she heard the distant sound of a waltz, saw 
the quick-moving shadows that floated to and fro across the win- 
dows of the ball-room on the first floor—and once again Steven, 
and her own remorse for the part of folly that she was playing, 
were forgotten. 

It was now close upon eleven o’clock; and, precisely as Maria 
de Medicis and her page floated, amid murmurs of applause, into 
the ball-room, Steven Lawrence was walking home to his lodgings 
in the Champs Elysées. He had been one minute too late for the 
train—an untoward mischance, brought about chiefly by Dora’s 
uncongerable emotion at parting from him—and, finding that the 
earliest train by which he could start would be the Calais mail next 
morning, had left his luggage at the terminus, and walked quietly 
back to spend the evening at the Hotel de Rivoli. Dora he fully 
thought to meet there—for it was impossible to him to believe in 
her intention of spending an evening alone, and in tears—but Dora, 
as you know, had other employment on hand. Expecting, how- 
ever, that she would appear before long, the Squire made Steven 
sit down and play draughts with him beside the fire; Katharine 
opposite them, with her embroidery ; and in this quiet fashion, with 
cheerful talk of plans for the approaching Spring at Clithero, the 
evening passed quickly by. At eleven Steven rose and took his 
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leave. It was evident, after all, that Dora’s headache had been no 
feigned one—evident that she had, indeed, condemned herself, 
voluntarily, to spend an evening in her own society; and as he 
walked along the Champs Elysées, on his way home, Steven’s heart 
softened at the remembrance of her face as he had last seen it— 
disconsolately leaning over the head of the stairs to watch his de- 
parture! He thought how he would go in quietly to her room, 
watch that tear-stained face a minute upon its pillow, then hear 
her childish babble of surprise and pleasure as she awoke, and 
heard him tell the story of his stupidity in missing the train. And 
even as he thought this, reached the door of his house, and gave a 
gentle, monosyllabic ring at the outer bell. 

The porter admitted him without question, as usual, and Steven 
ran three steps at a time up to the entresol, where, afier some min- 
utes’ delay, the old French servant, sleepy-eyed, and with her cotton 
handkerchief tied away on the top of her head, opened about three 
inches of the door and peered out at him. 

“Monsieur!” she cried, almost dropping the hastily-lighted 
Jamp out of her hand. “ Mais Monsieur est déja de retour?” 

Steven passed by her into the little, dark drawing-room, and the 
menad, following on his heels, lit one of the gas-burners from her 
own lamp, then retired outside to listen. Mademoiselle Aglaé was 
sufficiently in her mistress’s counsels to know that Monsieur was 
ignorant of the projected masquerade. Mademoiselle Aglaé and 
the meenad had talked the matter over, with freest expansion of 
sentiment, with amplest gloze of French coloring respecting cause 
and effect. And now—now it was evident to the menad mind the 
catastrophe had arrived! Monsieur departs on his journey; 
Madame departs to her amusements; Monsieur returns unexpectedly, 
“and paff!” says the manad half aloud, and with a little snap of 
her black fingers, “’tis finished.” Would he rage, explode with 
the got dams, the violence of his barbaric nation, or what ? 

Ile laid down his hat, walked quietly up to the cold hearth, and 
stood there. The drawing-room, as I have before said, opened into 
Dora’s bedroom ; the door of communication stood an inch or so 
open, and Steven felt—his senses gave him as yet no evidence one 
way or the other—that his wife was not there. As usual, the salon 
bore evidence of having been made to serve as a dressing-room. 
A tiny slipper lay here, a glove, a morsel of ribbon, a shred of 
silver cord, there ; the mingled odors of half a dozen unguents and 
essences made the air oppressive as the air of a barber’s shop. He 
stood quiet for more than a minute; then, instead of going into the 
bedroom at once, walked across the salon half-whistling and with 
his hands thrust into his pockets, and began to examine a picture, 
which he must have seen a hundred times before, that hung upon 
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the opposite wall. It was a French line engraving of the good old 
vapid school of Regnault and Vedal. A lady in classically-sparse 
drapery, simpering, with downcast face, over an open letter that she 
holds in her hand, while with the other she caresses a simpering 
lap-dog ; a servant-woman looking over her shoulder, simpering; a 
page, his face half in light, half in shadow, simpering at the door; 
fruits and flowers upon the tapestry-covered table; upon the floor 
a leash of partridges and a leveret—a picture bearing the name of 
“Le Cadeau,” telling no story whatsoever of human suffering or 
happiness, nothing but the most insipid record of insipid every-day 
life! Yet Steven stands before it motionless; examines it as if his 
very life depended upon unravelling its meaning; only turns away 
when the striking of a clock at his elbow tells him that a quarter 
of an hour has already passed since he returned home. Long after- 
ward, in fever and delirium, the faces of that lady and page shall 
dwell on and torment his brain as the tune played on a barrel-organ 
will torment the sick brain of a man who heard rather than listened 
to it in some moment of impending danger or of loss, 

He took up a hand-lamp from the table, lit it at the gas, and 
passed on into his wife’s room. It was vacant—-that he knew. 
The disordered state of the dressing-table and floor showed at a 
glance that Dora had gone, as usual, to a ball: that he expected. 
Her tears, her pretty contrition over their past estrangement, her 
resolves for the future, had been so much acting—no more. He 
went up to her dressing-table, left in a chaos by Mademoiselle 
Aglaé, who, immediately after her mistress’s departure, had betaken 
herself to her own engagements for the evening, and there lay, so 
exquisitely repaired that the effects of his own act of violence were 
scarce discernible—M. Valentin’s sketch. The hair-dresser had 
required it as a model whereby to execute his “ Rubens head,” 
and for the first time during the past fortnight, for the first time 
since the conspiracy was set afoot, Dot had forgotten to put it safe 
under lock and key before she left. 

Well, Steven neither tore the sketch a second time, nor uttered 
the barbaric oaths of his nation, nor showed signs of violence of 
any sort or kind. He merely stood—somewhat pale, remarked the 
meenad who still followed and was stealthily watching him through 
the half-open door—pale, and as if he were not quite determined yet 
what to think or do. As well for her to make friends with some 
one before the crash came, decided the meenad, half frightened, 
half delighted, at seeing in real life the kind of play she had so 
often peered at through the gallery-rails of the banliewe theatres ; 
and with a sniff and a cough, meant, palpably, to be one of sympa- 
thy, she approached. “ Yes, yes, it was, indeed, like that Madame 
had departed, like a pretty little young.man, as Monsieur saw, and 
another person had come to seek her and—” 
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“ Allez!” said Steven (“ Mune voix terrible,” the meenad observed, 
when enacting the scene next day for Mademoiselle Aglaé), and 
without turning his head ; upon which, muttering and shaking her 
head, the old woman crept away to her own lair under the kitchen 
dresser, her own speculations as to what would be likely to occur 
when Madame should return, and he was left alone. 

Alone. Reader, do you know the fullest meaning of that word ? 
Alone, with only the steepled tongues of the great city meting out, 
multiplying his loneliness; with the snow and wind of the February 
midnight beating upon the window-pane; with a shame dispro- 
portioned, one may say, to the occasion—what, indeed, had the 
man discovered ? that his wife had gone in a dress, more or less in- 
decorous, to a fashionable masquerade—for companionship. One, 
two, three o’clock struck, but still Dora did not return; and, at 
last, wearied out, Steven left off pacing such limited area of square 
feet as the salon possessed, and throwing himself down into an 
arm-chair beside the cold hearth, fell almost instantly into a kind of 
heavy sleep. 

Cold, aye, it was cold, indeed—but no wonder. He was camp- 
ing out with Klaus, and the cries of the goat-suckers told him that 
the chillest hour of the night—the hour before sunrise—was at 
hand. “Take heed by my story, by my sorry bit of experience,” 
said the old man, looking across at him in the flicker of the fire- 
light. “Take heed that the eyes do not lie every time they look 
at you; that the smile is yours, indeed, the hand—” “The dress 
is a perfect little dress, dearest,” says Dot, kneeling by him, and 
looking up—Klaus, the dark forest background, still there—into 
his face. “But, of course, I would not wear it against your 
wishes. . . .” 

And then a great storm rose,and Klaus and Dora were both 
shut out from his sight. Colder and colder grew the night. He 
heard a low, confused roar, stretched out his hand, with the old me- 
chanical movement, to clasp his gun,.and waking with a start, 
knew where he was. The roar was of the Wintry blast in the 
avenue without; there lay the ribbons, the silver cord, upon the 
table; there were the lady and the page simpering from their frame 
upon the wall. <A sickly minglement of barber’s perfumes—no‘ 
the balmy freshness of the forest side—met his senses. 

Five o’clock struck, just now, from the distant city clocks, and 
almost at the same instant came the sound of approaching wheels, 
of fast-flying horses’ feet, down the silent Champs Elysées. A few 
minutes later, and Dot, admitted by the drowsy porter, was trip- 
ping, as lightly as limbs stiff and weary with dancing could trip, 
up the stairs, half-singing as she went the last galop that had been 
played at Lady Sarah Adair’s ball. Steven, and her vague fear of 
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Steven’s anger; the recollection that this was to be her last 
Parisian triumph ; of the questionable means by which she had at- 
tained it—these and all the other disagreeable subjects were very 
far from Dot now. She had been the prettiest woman in the room ; 
Clarendon Whyte, a dozen Clarendon Whytes, had been at her 
feet. She could still hear the murmurs of admiration that followed 
her as she moved from room to room; could read the story of her 
success on poor old Grizelda’s face as a pair of Phantom eyes 
watched her from solitary corners of the ball-room, or peered down 
from unexpected eeries about staircases; could feel the rapture of 
that moment of moments when M. Valentin, a hundred spectators 
standing by, had asked permission to take a sketch of her. “A 
few lines only—just to remind him by how far the fresh and grace- 
ful original surpassed the poor conception of her embodied in his 
own first drawing!” “ But I am very willing, if always it is worth 
the trouble,” cries Dot, for when she is most interested in her little 
parts, the creature acts them aloud, even to herself. . . . 

And as she speaks she opens the outer lock of the apartment 
with her latch-key, the same expression on her face that it had worn 
for M, Valentin’s benefit, and, with a start of horror, sees a bright 
gleam of gas proceeding from the half-opened door of the salon / 


CHAPTER XLV. 
AT DAWN OF DAY. 


For a moment her heart seemed to stop beating; then she 
walked falteringly on—entered, and saw her husband. She gave 
a half cry and stopped-short. “Steven, I—I never meant to go! 
they over-persuaded me. Oh, Steven, forgive me! ” 

IIe answered not a word, but something in his eyes bade her 
come up close—close under the gas, where he could see her full, 
and Dora obeyed. She had been a fresh and graceful picture in 
the artistic sight of M. Valentin; the prettiest woman present to 
connoisseurs, English and French, accustomed to the high-rouged 
beauties of Parisian ball-rooms. To Steven she was hideous. 
More hideous than any tinsel-dressed ghost, 

With lips as much too white as the streak 

Lay far too red on each hollow cheek, 
that had ever made his heart bleed as a boy in the streets of the 
Gold Cities. She looked jaded and worn; her paint most like 
paint, most unlike life; her eyes unnaturally large, and with the 
bluish shade of art horribly visible upon the lower lids, As she 
approached him the fumes of wine, of punch mingling with the 
stale perfumes of patchouli and mille fleurs, overcame him with a 
sense of bodily, sickening repugnance, 
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“T couldn’t withstand the temptation. Ill give my whole life 
to make amends.” And she held out her trembling little hands, 
in their soiled, torn gloves, toward bis. 

“Don’t touch me,” he said, drawing back, but not taking his 
eyes a second from her figure. And in the tone of voice in w vhich 
he spoke those three words Dora knew her fate; fathomed not his 
agony of self-abasement—that she could never know—but his 
scorn, his abhorrence of herself. Ashcot (in a second that threat 
of his returned, with prophetic augury, to her heart) would be nol 
place for a lady who had gone, in male attire and against her hus- 
band’s wish, to a Parisian masquerade ! 

“Tt’s done, and there is no use in tragedy scenes now,” she said, 
turning from him with a shame that the eyes of two hundred in- 
different spectators had not engendered in her, and crouching down 
on a low stool beside the cold fire-place. “If you hadn’t been so 
harsh when I showed you the sketch, you wouldn’t have forced me 
into all this deceit. Ilowever its done and there’s an end of it.” 

“ Aye,” said Steven slowly, and tarning so that he could watch 
her still—for something in that travestied figure, that haggard, 
painted face, that living evidence, so he took it, of his own sullied 
honor seemed to possess a ghastly attraction for him—‘ it’s all over. 
What is your object, if for once you can speak the truth, in coming 
back here to- night ?” 

“ J] think I might ask that question,” said Dora, with a sickly 
attempt at a smile. “ What is your object in coming back here to- 
night? Ithought you were halfway home by this time, Steven.” 

“ Tlalf-way where ?” 

“Tlalf-way to Ashcot . . . oh, don’t look at me so! What 
have I done that I mustn’t call Ashcot home? Take pity on me. 
I am weak. I have no one but you. What have I done that you 
should speak to me in such a voice ?” 

“You have done,” said Steven, without a trace of passion, as yet, 
“what I have no doubt is a common enough thing for women in 
your fashionable world to do; have deceived, dishonor ed a husband 
that trusted you. You might have done it, Dora,” he went on; 
“might have sunk even to this!” as he spoke his eyes took in every 
detail of her dress with an expression of loathing I have no words 
to render, “and yet have degraded yourself somewhat less, I think. 
There was no need to treble your shame by all the kisses, all the 
kind words you gave me to-day !” 

Then Dora lifted up her face and spoke out boldly. “You are 
cruel; you are unjust!” she cried. “Turn me out of your house— 
do as you like. I know pretty well what mercy I’ve got to expect. 
I know how you turned Dawes out to starve at Ashcot. You have 
a nature of stone. You can make no allowance for faults, for 
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temptations that are not yours. I did kiss you to-day; I did give 
you kind words, and at the time I was sincere. Because I have not 
exactly your Methodist opinions, because I have not exactly your 
conscience (elastic, sometimes), your ideas of right and wrong, I 
am to be treated as if I had committed a crime, Oh, narrow heart! 
If you would open your arms to me now, and forgive me, I would 
be faithful to you ’till my life’s end. You might take me at this 
moment, at white heat, and bend me into whatever form you chose, 
But you will not—you will not!” 

“No, as God is my witness, I will not!” exclaimed Steven, the 
tremor of rising passion in his voice. “Take you in my arms, 
dressed as you are, coming from the scenes you come from—you, 
my wife? No; to such dishonorI have not sunk. I’ve borne a 
good deal, and forgiven a good deal,” he went on, “and till to- 
night have thought you honest. Pm a Methodist—you are right. 
I’m narrow-minded, hard, may be, of nature, as you say; at all 
events, your life, and your associates, and your hours, and every- 
thing belonging to you here in Paris, have been repugnant to me. 
But Pve borne with them, for ye thought you honest. ‘She would 
not lay her head beside my pillow and deceive me,’ ’ve thought, 
when common sense at times has bade me distrust you. ‘Her heart 
is pure; her follies are thos¢ of a child.’ And I’ve forgiven you— 
reverenced you; do you hear that? reverenced you ’till to-night, 
and—and its allovernow. You are no more to me than any woman 
I may chance to meet in the streets. Lead your own lite, where, 
with whom, you choose. I shall never blame you again.” 

“Steven, Steven! don’t say that!” she cried, starting up wildly. 
“Don’t say it. You don’t know what you say—what temptation 
you thrust upon me. .Oh, T am not wicked. 1 am not what you 
think me! I'll go to Kate in the morning, and take her hand, and 
swear, looking into her face and yours, that I have never done a 
worse thing than going to this wretched ball. It was a temptation 
to me such as you could never understand. M, Valentin made the 
drawing look so exquisite, and there wasn’t another grown person 
in Paris, they said, who could fill the character but me, and then 
every costume in the room was designed by artists, you know! It 
isn’t a question of sentiment at all, Steven, if you would only see 
it so, but of art.” 

Steven laughed—a laugh by no means good to listen to. “I’ve 
heard a great deal of this ball talk already,” he remarked, “and I 
see pretty clear what it ends in. When I told you that the dresses 
and the dancing of your Parisian ball-rooms were indecent, I was 
silenced by hearing that ‘those were the usages of the world.’ 
When I warned you against your intimacy with different women of 
your acquaintance, I heard that people ‘ whom society countenanced’ 
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I had no business to find fault with. I see you, to my shame, in a 
dress that unsexes and degrades you, and I am told it’s not a 
question ‘of sentiment, but of art.’ Later on—my God, that I 
should speak of such things!—later on, if I was fool enough to 
keep you with me, I should wake some morning to a lower depth 
still, and be told, probably, it was a question ‘ not of morality, but 
of fashion.’ No, Dora, no; I wish—heaven is my witness—I wish 
to do my duty to you still; but the same roof can cover us two no 
more. Take your liberty; use it as you choose, and forget me! 
Tis the best thing that can happen to us both.” 

He turned from hc", and began to pace up and down the room as 
he had done while all this was passing through his mind during the 
silent hours of the night: and his wife watched him. Such a con- 
trast as they formed! Steven’s big figure in the rough morning 
suit in which he had meant to travel, his arms folded, his head 
down bent—Steven, with almost a woman’s shame upon his pale, 
vigil-worn face. Dot in her male attire, all silver and spangles, the 
rouge that breaking day-dawn now made more distinctly palpable 
on her cheeks, and with unnatural, lustrous excitement in her bistre- 
shaded eyes; the mirrors giving them back from a dozen different 
points of view; ormolu cupids d:iwing shafts at them from various 
clocks and brackets; the lady with her spaniel, and the page, his 
face half in sunshine, half shadow, simpering down, with the 


superior virtue of a hundred years ago, from the walls! 
Dora was the first to speak. “You tell me to take back my 
liberty, and forget you. Such words come glibly, are easy enough 


to speak toa man. Do you know what they mean to me?” 


Ile made no answer. 

“Perdition, Steven: just that. I know very well what will be- 
come of me.” Under all its spangles and gewgaws the wretched 
little figure shuddered. “ Women, like Lady Sarah Adair, who can 
live away from their husbands and keep their position, are women 
with money. Ihave none. You cast me away, and the world— 
yes, the nearest friends I have, will be on your side and cast me 
away, too, Steven, do you know what the meaning is to a woman 
ot those two words, ‘ cast away ?’” 

“ You might have commanded my duty to your life’s end if you 
had chosen,” he answered, but without looking at her, “ and you 
did not choose it, Tl do all that is in my power for you, as far as 
money goes, but I'll never have you at my side again. The false- 
hood, the wrong are yours, and you must bear the fruits of both.” 

“Falsehood!” echoed Dot, drearily, and as she spoke she walked 
across to the window, stood and watched the cold day struggling 
with the lamplight in the leafless avenue outside. “ Aye, what 
have I been brought up to? what have I lived, and moved, and 
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breathed in all these years but falsehood? Steven,” abruptly, 


“ from the day I was fourteen I have been taught that the greatest 
virtue for me was falsehood, and so I’ve come to learn—yes, living 
in the Dene, in the wholesome atmosphere, you will say, of an 
English fireside, to look upon respectability as a sham, upon love 
asasham (haven’t I been a spectator of Arabeila’s marriage, of 
Katharine’s engagement ?) And now herein Paris—you won’t be- 
lieve me, ’'m condemned, still I choose to speak—here in Paris, 
amid ‘frivolity,’ ‘ dissipation,’ with men and women neither pos- 
sessing nor pretending -to possess high moral character for my 
companions, I’ve seen something nearer approaching to ¢ruth than 
I ever saw since I left the borders of the Bidvre, sixteen years 
ago hag 

And upon this—for desperation was on her: the desperation most 
creatures feel when they stand at bay, hard-pressed, irrevocable 
destruction lying close beneath their feet-—Dora Lawrence told her 
husband all. ‘Told, not without a certein degree of pathos, the 
story of her early orphaned years; of the hard work, the strait- 
ened pleasures of her childhood; of the Mere Mauprat, and the 
Squire’s rescue; of her stunted girlish years at the Dene. “ And 
in my whole life ’ve never known what love was, but from Kate,” 
she finished, at last—Steven standing stone still listening to her, 
“Uncle Frank took me to his roof, sheltered, clothed, fed me—a 
piece of duty he owed to his wife’s niece, of course, but performed 
with the same constitutional skin-deep kind-heartedness he would 
have shown to any miserable, stray animal that had come across 
his path. Aunt Arabella, a religious woman, accepted me—as her 
cross. Later on you married me! half out of pity, half pique, 
who shall say ? Nota doubt, my conscience is a warped one. Not 
a doubt, as Shilohite notions go, for a woman in this dress to ap- 
pear, against her husband’s wishes, before two hundred spectators, 
isan un-Christian spectacle. To me life, altogether, is such a mas- 
querade that I don’t know where righteous falsehood ends, and 
where immoral truth begins. There, ve said my say. Now, de- 
cide for me as you choose.” And, by a quick side-movement, she 
cained the centre of the room, and looked up, with tight-clasped 
hands, with eager eyes, and parted quivering lips, into her hus- 
band’s face. 

And Steven wavered. She was not a bad actress, poor Dot, in 
her small fashion! Could give sharp enough random pin-pricks at 
the confusion of right and wrong in human life, which to larger 
minds is the mournfulest mystery of our existence, never a mark 
for pointed little facilecynicisms. But it was not the acting, not the 
prettily-clasped hands, the quivering lip—not the shallow special 
pleading which made Steven waver. Sophisms as to the difliculty 
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of sorting right from wrong, truth from falsehood, were not at all, as 
you know, within his mental compass. And pretty feminine act- 
ing—well, he had seen toe much of that since he left the backwoods 
to be carried away by it, with grim daylight resting on the hag- 
gard, painted face, and dishevelled travesty of the actress! Not 
these ; but the weakness of his suppliant, called out to all of man- 
hood that was in the man-—just as weakness, forlorn, defenceless, 
had called to him on that night in Saint Francisco, when Klaus 
first found him, the victim of his own knight-errantry, in the 
street. Frivolous, erring, falsehood-stained though he held her to 
be, this poor, small, human creature, who looked up at him with 
piteous, bistre-shaded eyes, had all the odds of life against her at 
this moment; and he, strong and standing on the safe side, could 
rescue her, as she had said, from perdition yet. 

This, and this alone, softened him. “ I can never trust you, never 
believe in you again while you live, but Ashcot shall be open to 
you still— ” 

“Steven! oh! I swear— ” 

“Swear nothing,” he interrupted her, sternly. “ Don’t come 
near me!” For, if he would have let her, she had clasped his 
hands, fallen, a repentant Magdalen (in page attire) at his feet. 

“T believe no more in your repentance than in your promises— 
indeed, ’ve had about enough play-acting of all kinds to last me 
my life! Ashcot, 1 say, is open to you. You have deceived me 
from first to last. Ill never believe in you again, and so, as I’m 
not a man to look quietly on at my own disgrace, Pll trust you no 
further than I can see you for the future. 

“ And saying this, and under these conditions, you tell me your 
house is open to me still?” cried Dot, shrinking back before the 
horrible picture that presented itself to her mind. “ Don’t say it— 
don’t say it, Steven! Have faith in me, and I may grow to be 
worthy of you. No human being can do well, mistrusted. Suspect 
a servant, hired from week to week, and see if he does not soon 
more than justify your suspicion !” 

“TI had faita in you once, and you deliberately abused it,” said 
Steven, coldly. “A greater wrong committed in hotter blood would 
not be half so guilty, in my sight, as your premeditated treachery.” 

“Steven, I declare that you misjudge me. At the last they over- 
persuaded me, and—” 

“ And your dress was made in a day, and the picture from which 
*twas taken mended, and Katharine—” for the first time his voice 
shook slightly—* Katharine, in her innocence, made the cat’s-paw 
whereby to get me out of Paris? Dora, I’m not quite the fool you 
take me for; I’ve not been thinking alone during the last four or 
five hours quite for nothing.” 

She stood still. She wavered for an instant, then caught his 
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hand, clung to it, whether he would or no, carried it to her hot, 
dry lips. ‘“Iconfess everything! Aglaé and I have been working 
at the dress, by stealth, for the last ten days. I mended the sketch 
the very day you tore it, and I did (I’m more ashamed of this than 
of anything)—I did work on Katharine to help to get you away. 
Steven, I’m a wicked, treacherous creature, if you will, but I have 
saved you—you don’t know from what! Charlie Wentworth lost, 
I don’t know how many hundred pounds at the Barrys’ last night— 
every one was speaking of it at the ball—and the police came down 
upon them, and the Chevalier is in prison, and Barry and his daugh- 
ter have saved themselves, no one knows where, out of Paris. 
And, Steven, you shall listen to me. Lady Portcullis, a woman 
noted not alone for propriety, but for prudery, appeared at the ball 
as the Empress Josephine—classical drapery—much more risqué, 
I assure you, than my poor little page dress; and Mrs. Stanhope, 
the mother of a family, went as Guinevere. Oh, it is not I that am 
worse than other people; ’tis you that are unlike other men! If 
you had married any other woman of the world—aye, if you had 
married Katharine herself, you would not have found her come up 
to your ideas of what women ought to be.” 

“If I had married a different woman, if—if—” even at this mo- 
ment he could not command his voice, “if I had married a woman 
like Katharine Fane, I would have allowed her no latitude at all. 
If you had been—other than what you are, the first night I saw 
you bare-shouldered in a Parisian ball-room would have been the 
last. You may be sure of that.” 

“Tn other words, Steven, if you had loved me! If you had loved 
me, you would have held me, as I needed to be held, with a tighter 
hand, Love me now. Let this miserable night be the beginning 
of a new life for both of us. Love me and keep me out of tempta- 
tion for the future. [ve told you everything—about the Mere 
Mauprat, even, and the way I was brought up—everything. Why 
can’t we resolve to put past errors aside? to love, to trust each 
other more, and begin our whole life anew ?” 

Steven turned from her, and paced three or four times up and 
down the room in silence. Trust, love—the strongest, sacredest 
feeling of his nature—feelings having their roots so deep within 
his breast that only death, he felt, could change them; and here 
was this poor Parisian doll proposing, as he had heard the people 
do in operas, to put the past aside (as she would put aside her page 
costume), because the present happened to be a picturesque situation, 

* We shall never understand each other, Dora; unless a miracle 
works, we shall never love each other, but Pll keep you out of 
temptation. Never fear that. Yu have been open with me, have 
told me a history which, if you’d told it. me long ago, might have 
brought us closer together, perhaps—God knows! At all events, 
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you have been open with me, and I’ll be the same with you. Ash- 
cot shall be your home now, and ’till the hour of your death, if you 
choose to make it so, and, that this scene may be the last of its 
kind, Pll put it out of your power to disgrace yourself for the 
future. I, or Barbara, in my absence, will watch you well; and 
when you do leave home, it will be at my side. I’m not—God 
knows I’m not—influenced by passion in anything I say, but by 
duty; and you'll find that I shall keep to it.” 

She stood—day had broke fully now, and the faces of both were 
quite clear—and watched him steadily. “These are your last 
words, then?” she said. “You will not trust me any more?” 

“JT will have no more play-acting,” said Steven. “I’ve been 
jealous—you would call it jealousy, I suppose—once, and I told 
you I was not a man to play at that sort of thfhg a second time.” 

“ And whenever I leave home it will be with you? and as long 
as I live at Ashcot you or Barbara will watch me?” 

"Tea" 

“ Ah, Steven, you are narrow-hearted, you have no sympathy for 
me, or for my temptation, but you act—I believe this—as you think 
it right to act. When am I to come home?” 

“With Mr, Hilliard and your cousin,” answered Steven. “In 
another hour I shall be on my journey again, and you can return, 
as it was agreed upon, with them. I don’t want to injure you by 
having all this talked of more than I can help.” 

“Thank you, dear. You have behaved very well to me. You 
have given me no blow, have used no hard name, as many a more 
passionate husband would have done at seeing his wife return home 
in such a dress, and (although I, no doubt, have forfeited my right 
to it) have offered me the shelter of your roof still. Your conscience 
—that’s the word, I think !—will never upbraid you. And now— 
now I’m weary, and I’ll go and lie down. As you are to start so 
soon I suppose this is good-bye between us, Steven ?” 

“T suppose so,” was his answer. 

“You wouldn’t kiss me, I dare say? No, I see you wouldn’t. 
Well, without a kiss, then, good-bye. I never meant, remember, 
to have done anything wicked!” And, having thus spoken, the 
little travestied figure, with its azure and spangles, its gold-pow- 
dered locks and wistful, painted face, passed away, like a figure in 
a dream, from Steven Lawrence’s sight. 

. . Alone in her room, Dora takes a scented three-cornered note 
from the doublet of her page dress, cries over it, reads it again—again, 
as if all her hope of salvation, poor wretch, were there! At length, 
but not until the closing of the outer door tells her that her hus- 
band is indeed gone, falls asleep; the note crushed in her hot hand, 
and a muttered name, that is not Steven’s, on her lips. The cur- 
tain jas risen upon the inevitable last act in earnest. 
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HREE months ago, I stood in the counting-room of a famous 

society of codperators—The Rochdale (England) Equitable 

Pioneers. My work being done in that neighborhood, on the fol- 
lowing day I expected to sail from Glasgow for home. 

“Tam sorry that I should be obliged to leave England without 
seeing your famous townsman,” I remarked to William Cooper, 
the cashier of the association, whose courtesy in providing me with 
all needed information had been unremitting. 

“You mean Mr. Bright, I suppose?” was the quick response, 
“He reached home this morning, and if you can remain over the 
next train, Pll go with you to his residence.” 

Finding, by reference to “ Bradshaw,” that I could return to 
Manchester in time to catch the night express to the north, I most 
gladly availed myself of the kindness. In afew minutes we were 
on our way up “ Toad Lane,” a corruption of “ old,” or, as the Lan- 
cashire dialect hath it, “Ode Lane.” The original shop wherein the 
“ Pioneers ” began their famous movement is situated in this thor- 
oughfare, at the head of which stands the handsome pile built fora 
central store by the society, and to attend the opening of which 
was the occasion of my visit here. With the codperative move- 
ment the name of Rochdale is most beneficently associated. It 
may not be out of place to state, while we are on the way to Mr. 
Bright’s residence, which is on the outskirts, though within the 
corporate limits of the town, that, in addition to the twenty-six 
stores, ten reading-rooms, and large library belonging to the Roch- 
dale codperators, there are also one of the largest cotton mills in 
England, the finest flouring mill in Lancashire, besides the very 
handsome business block recently erected. The capital stock of 
these enterprises amounts to over a million and a half of dollars, 
while the annual sales and returns will reach to three-quarters of a 
million. All this is owned by mechanics and laborers. During 
our war the poor-rates of this place were nearly $700,000 less than 
any town of similar size in the manufacturing district. This was 
under the distress produced by the “ cotton famine.” 

The streets of Rochdale present but little evidence of business 
activity. Few persons would suppose, unless informed of the fact, 
that nearly one-tenth of all the cotton grown in the world is here 
manufactured into cloth. These thoroughfares are narrow and 
steep, while the houses are generally low, old-fashioned, smoke- 
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grimed, ugly, and black. The chief evidence of the work done is 
in the tall chimney stacks and brick buildings, whose presence in- 
dicates the manufacturing activity. 

My companion, a very intelligent gentleman, spoke in terms of 
warm enthusiasm of John Bright—denying, in an emphatic man- 
ner, the reports in circulation of his personal unpopularity. No 
gentleman, he said, was more popular either with his own work- 
people or the general body of his townsmen, Though the chief 
work of his life had been toward political reform, no good local 
work—social, educational, or moral—-passed by without the assist- 
ance, both of purse and counsel, of the great orator. 

The firm of “John Bright, Brothers” was established by the 
grandfather of the present partners. They were Quakers, as is 
Mr. Bright himself, though the plain address and formal speech has 
been discarded. The mills first used by them are still standing. 
They are small structures, compared to the goodly five-story build- 
ing which is now used bythe firm. There are three brothers in the 
business—John, Jacob, Richard. Jacob Bright will probably rep- 
resent Manchester in the Reformed Parliament. Passing through 
the factory yard I was introduced to Richard Bright, whom Mr. 
Cooper characterized as the sportsman of the family. He looked 
the character, though there was quaint gravity mingled in the 
heartiness with which I was greeted when my nationality was 
named. Richard Bright is a tall, stalwart, farmer-looking man, of 
middle-age, whose tastes were, perhaps, indicated by the presence 
at his heels of a couple of fine hunting dogs. It may not be out 
of place to mention here that a nephew of the great orator, who 
was in the United States when the war began, served for three 
years as a private soldier in a Pennsylvania regiment. The fact 
will help to endear the name of Bright to the American people. 

Mr. Cooper referred to the change that had taken place in the 
style and manner of Mr. Bright’s oratorical efforts. When a young 
man he poured forth his words like a torrent. Metaphor and illus- 
tration overloaded his* sentences. There was an electrifying impet- 
uosity in his manner which consumed like a flame. Now there is 
a deliberateness in his utterance which carries more thorough 
conviction, or arouses more strenuous opposition than the hot and 
fast words of his early oratorical efforts. His sentences, said my 
friend, seem now to be compacted with thought, simply but pow- 
erfully uttered, and delivered with a restrained gravity which give 
a weight and momentum more wonderful than any impetuosity 
could do, 

Mr. Cooper’s admiration of the orator’s “ pluck,” and of the won- 
derful tenacity with which he faced down opposition, reminded me 
of an incident told me in London by an active friend of our cause. 
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Speaking of the Confederate agents’ efforts to induce England to 
break the Southern blockade, under pretence of obtaining cotton 
wherewith to set in motion her idle mills, my informant described 
a great meeting held at St. James’ Hall, London, in support of the 
Federal cause, at which Mr. Bright made one of his-greatest efforts. 
On the next night, Lindsay’s motion to recognize the Southern 
Confederacy was brought forward in the House of Commons. 
When John Bright rose to speak, all in the gallery felt that there 
would be a vigorous attempt to break him down. It had been long 
since such annoyances had met him there, for he had proved him- 
self master of the House. Beginning, in his usual impressive man- 
ner, “ Mr. Speaker—Last night in St. James’ Hall—” the last word 
was drowned in a clamor of cries, coughs, nondescript calls, scuf- 
fling of the feet, and the various and indescribable ways by which 
this “assembly of the finest gentlemen in Europe” express opposi- 
tion or impatience. Scarcely had the fury spent itself than again 
Mr. Bright began: “ Mr. Speaker—Last night in St. James’ Hall!” 
The last word was lost, as before, in an increased clamor. As it 
subsided, Mr. Bright began once more. Again his voice was 
drowned by the outery. Again and again he began, for a dozen 
times at least, until the opposition had spent itself in vain attempts 
to baffle him. He was as immovable as a granite rock against 
which the surf dashes itself in vain. During the whole of the 
scene Mr. Bright stood firm, neither raising his voice, nor showing 
in any other way recognition of the insolence. He then proceeded 
with his speech. At its triumphant close the Confederate cause 
was conceded to be dead, so far as English recognition was con- 
cerned, 

But here we are at the entrance to the grounds surrounding Mr. 
Bright’s residence. The house occupies the crown of a gentle rise, 
which gives it a wide view of town and country from its upper win- 
dows. There is nothing to distinguish it from the usual English 
homes of the well-to-do class. The grounds are large for a town 
residence, with the usual velvety, close-mown lawn, the fragrant 
and radiant flower-beds, and the dark masses of shrubbery, 
Walking up the broad, circular carriage road, glimpses are had 
of an ample kitchen-garden, fruit trees, and a conservatory. The 
entrance is by a handsome portico, The windows of the drawing- 
room are long, and open on the lawn. The “ neat-handed Phillis ” 
who answered our ring, recognizing Mr. Cooper, invited us to go 
round to the library. We did so, and, passing by the windows of 
the dining-room, we caught sight of Mr. Bright perusing the morn- 
ing paper. 

The room into which we were shown was of moderate size, 
plainly but handsomely furnished with a dark oak suite. One side 
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was occupied by a well-filled book-case, and the others were hung 
with fine engravings, mostly portraits, conspicuous among which 
was an artist’s proof of Marshall’s “ Abraham Lincoln.” Near the 
window was a substantial library-desk, and behind that a fine 
marble bust of the great orator himself. Mr. Bright entered in a 
few moments, greeted Mr. Cooper cordially, and weleomed myself 
after the proper introduction, Offering an apology for intruding 
upon him so early after his return from Scotland, Mr. Bright was 
pleased to say that my letters were a sufficient welcome. 

John Bright looks a hale fifty-five years. In stature he is about 
the height of Henry Ward Beecher, though considerably stouter. 
He has a face of the finest English type, full and open, with gray 
side-whisker, and a healthy, ruddy complexion. The mouth, chin 
and lower jaw, express great firmness and vigor. The nose is full, 
nostrils broad, while the space is broad between the clear, full, 
gray eyes, which appear capable of great expression. In repose 
they are mild and kindly. Both brow and head are broad, full 
and arched high in the coronal region. The whole figure is cast 
in a massive mould. He looks the orator and leader of men, even 
wien silent; and there is in his presence itself a pervading sense 
of power. His manner is pleasant, grave and cordial, yet not un- 
mixed with a dash of auteur and brusqueness that one can readily 
trace to his business and pubtie life. The brusqueness is that of a 
busy man, while the hauteur is the natural consequence of contests 
in which he is not only leader, but himself so vital an element. 

The conversation was chiefly directed at first to Mr. Cooper, 
whom he congratulated upon the success attendant upon the recent 
codperative celebration. Referring to Hon. Thomas Hughes’ ad- 
dress, Mr. Bright said, 

“T cannot agree with all the criticism made by Mr. Iughes as to 
the conduct and duty of employers, nor do I agree fully with the 
claim he makes for the ‘ Industrial Partnership’ idea.” 

The last allusion refers to the more recent phase of English co- 
operation, by which it is proposed that all profits over a fixed per 
cent. shall be divided in equal parts between labor and capital; 
thus, in enterprises where conjoint efforts bring profitable results, 
recognizing labor as property entitled to share in such results. 
This is the gist of the claim made for labor, by trades unionists, 
and writers and thinkers, like Prof. Beesley, J. M. Ludlow, Frederic 
Harrison, Thomas Hughes, Vansittart Neale, and others of that 
school. . 

“Mr. Hughes,” said Mr. Bright, “thinks that new profits will be 
made by the increased attention workmen give under the stimulus 
of the proposed bonus. This seems to me to be chimerical. How 
can more be gained, Cooper, in our factories, where the work is 
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performed by machinery, and the men, in the main, only see to its 
operation? If saving is to be effected in such establishments, it 
can only be, it seems to me, by increased attention to markets, and 
the purchase and sale of raw material and manufactured goods. 
I believe that employers generally give wages equal to what is 
done, and there is no wrong in expecting that the hands shal] do 
all they can in return, It is themselves, and not the masters, who 
do wrong if they fail in this. The ‘new profits’ Mr. Hughes speaks 
of will be evidence that labor has not done its whole duty. What 
is to be done in such cases as ours, for instance? If we lose 
£1,000 per month, as at present, are we able to pay bonus ?” 

Mr. Cooper suggested that under such circumstances the laborer 
would not expect “bonus;” but that, on the contrary, having 
realized the benefit of good times by the new system, they would 
be found quite ready to share with the capitalist the difficulties of 
a bad period. Besides, the industrial partnerships proposed to do as 
all well-regulated enterprises now did—prepare for bad trade by re- 
serving some of the results of good seasons for that purpose. 

Mr. Bright said he was glad to see all these enterprises tried. 
They educated the people, as the Pioneers’ movement had done, in 
habits of thrift and forethought. This he regarded as their greatest 
benefit. Tis criticism was only meant for those who tried to make 
codperation the cure for all evils here, thus diverting, to some ex- 
tent, attention from the great work of political reform. 

The conversation then turned on American affairs. The fact of 
my representing the Zribune at the codperative conference, naturally 
suggested inquiry as to Mr. Greeley, and some allusion to his 
opinions. Of course Mr. Bright controverted the protectionist 
views of*the veteran editor, and, with a touch of irony, remarked 
that were he “an American free-trader, he should be very glad to 
have Mr. Greeley defend the opposite side. The arguments he uses 
seem very absurd to me.” Mr. Bright paid a very eulogistic com- 
pliment to Mr. Greeley’s historical work—“*The American Con- 
flict ’—characterizing it as the most comprehensive, impartial and 
satisfactory one on its topic that he had ever read. 

During the next hour Mr. Bright questioned me closely and in- 
cisively upon American affairs, showing a remarkable degree of 
knowledge of them. This was true not only of the main proposi- 
tions, but of the details involved in our politics, He was very 
much interested in the account I gave of the condition of the 
South, based as it was on recent and extended personal observa- 
tion. In response to a remark of mine as to the eagerness with 
which the freed people sought education, Mr. Bright said he had 
been greatly interested in the accounts he had read of this spirit, 
and thought that the truest heroism our war had given opportunity 
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to display, was exhibited by the noble women who, in such num- 
bers, had left their homes and gone to teach the emancipated slaves. 
He agreed fully with the Republican plan of reconstruction, consider- 
ing, he said, that Congress was compelled, by the conduct of Mr. 
Johnson, to adopt temporary military governments. He hoped 
that, at the earliest possible period, all disfranchisement would be 
removed. “Mr. Johnson,” said Mr. Bright, “it is evident, is 
nothing more than an old-school Southern politician, with unconquer- 
able prejudices against New England, or the Yankees, as you would 
say, and an intense sectional pride. His hatred of the Puritan 
idea, or of New England thought, is much stronger than his love 
of the Union. He is only a States-Right Democrat—that, and 
nothing more nor less. There seems to me some danger of another 
outbreak, if your Northern elections should be adverse to the Re- 
publican party. Mr. Johnson’s administration has encouraged the 
Rebel spirit, which may be still further inflamed if their Democratic 
friends ‘succeed in those States where elections are pending. But 
you need not fear any serious trouble, and it is certain that no 
friend of America here believes there is reason to anticipate per- 
manent disorder. Your enemies would be glad to see such results, 
but the success of your Republic has made Democracy respectable 
in Europe. Nothing succeeds, you know, like success.” 

Of course this was not said continuously, but is the substance of 
the conversation, as my own opinions, given in response to ques- 
tions, are of no consequence in this relation. 

Reference was made to impeachment. Mr. Bright inquired 
closely as to what the probabilities were of its being attempted. 
He seemed to doubt the wisdom of the effort, saying that impeach- 
ment was a relic of the past, laid away, he thought, for good in 
England. In response toa remark of mine that the removal of Mr. 
Stanton and General Sheridan, had, as it seemed then, increased 
the probability of its being attempted, Mr. Bright said “I am sorry 
to hear it. The remedy seems worse than the disease. You can 
bear Mr. Johnson better than that. Your Republicans must be 
very prudent, and be sure to have the best grounds for such an at- 
tempt, as, in the event of any disorder arising therefrom, it will be 
said you were the aggressors. The aggressor is always odious.” 

Mr. Bright asked about reports in circulation as to alleged cor- 
ruption and personal bad conduct on the part of the President, and 
he expressed, very strongly, his regret, saying that he “had hoped 
the Old World governments had had a monopoly of such conduct 
and crimes.” The words were accompanied with a gesture of the 
hands which gave added significance to the scorn that lingered 
in his voice. 

“ Soon after Mr. Johnson was inaugurated,” he said, “I received 

19 
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a letter from Senator Sumner, giving it as his opinion that public 
sentiment in America would demand the trial, conviction and exe- 
cution of some of the Rebel leaders for treason. This was at the 
time Mr. Johnson was delivering denunciatory speeches against 
the Rebels. In replying to Mr. Sumner, I expressed my great re- 
gret at what he had written. The infliction of death for a political 
offence, even as heinous as this one, would mar the Republic’s good 
fame. That the people should demand justice was natural, and I 
suggested that, in order to vindicate public morality, the President 
of the United States should issue a proclamation solemnly setting 
forth the facts of the Rebellion; what slight causes its movers had 
for their attempt; giving the reasons they themselves urged, as in 
the words of Alexander H. Stephens; then enumerating the cost 
of the war in money, lives, private and public desolation; with the 
crimes against international obligations and the laws of war of which 
the Confederacy had confessedly been guilty ; and closing the list 
with the last deed of one of its sympathizers—the assassination of Mr. 
Lincoln—declare that for all these acts the Rebel leaders had more 
than deserved death, but that the Republic, too magnanimous and 
too wise to imitate them in vindictiveness and cruelty, doomed to 
perpetual exile those only who should be named, never more to be 
recognized as citizens of the land they had betrayed and the Re- 
public they had attempted to destroy. Then should have followed 
a list of those thus exiled, which ought to have embraced all who 
had held high office in the Union before the war, as members of 
Congress, of the Cabinet, officers of the Army and Navy, Gover- 
nors of States, etc., or in the Confederacy when it began and during 
its progress. ‘This list should have included all who were known 
to have been guilty of acts of cruelty to the wounded or to pris- 
oners.”’ * . 

Mr. Bright’s statement interested me exceedingly. I wrote this 
conversation out as soon as I got to Manchester, and am confident 
of having retained all the essential ideas and much of the language 
he used. 

A reference was made to the relations of England and the United 
States. Mr. Bright most earnestly expressed his hope that they 
might continue to be of the most friendly character. Any disturb- 
ance of that friendship would be a very serious blow to the Liberal 
cause in Great Britain. Mr. Seward’s latest dispatch to Minister 
Adams about the “ Alabama” claims, in reply to Lord Stanley, Mr. 


* Quite recently I mentioned this to Mr. Sumner. He remembers receiving 
the letter, and said that some time before he had had one of a similar tenor 
from Richard Cobden, which letter Mr. Sumner read to Mr. Lincoln, himself en- 
dorsing the proposition it contained. Mr. Lincoln agreed with the general idea, 
and thought it would be desirable to thus exile the Southern leaders. 
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Bright characterized as “disingenuous.” He thought that Mr. Sew- 
ard wanted to keep the question an open one during the ensuing 
Presidential canvass, in order, by the bait of possible trouble with 
England, to control the Irish-American vote. He had no doubt 
that the “ Alabama” claims would be amicably settled, and in our 
favor. He did not seem to agree with Mr. Seward’s idea that Eng- 
land’s early proclamation of neutrality (though an unfriendly act), 
entitled the United States to a claim for damages thereon. He had 
heard that Mr. Sumner agreed with Mr. Seward, and hoped this 
was not true. 

An allusion was incidentally made to Canada, from which I 
gathered that Mr. Bright believed it would gravitate toward us, 
and that he thought no one in England would regret it. He spoke 
of our representative at St. James with great respect and admira- 
tion, declaring we were fortunate in having a gentleman of such 
excellent abilities there at the present time. 

Mr. Bright spoke in very respectful and appreciative terms of the 
late Sir Frederick Bruce, and, with reference to the qualifications 
needed for his successor, asked as to the late minister’s standing in 
Washington. I was able to assure him, from personal observation, 
that the English Ambassador had a more cordial understanding 
with our leading public men, both in and out of Congress, than 
was the case with any other of the foreign Ministers resident at the 
national capital. 

Asking Mr. Bright when he intended to visit the United States, 
and assuring him that no heartier or more affectionate welcome 
would or could be given a public man than he would receive, he 
said that it had long been his desire to visit us, but that the work 
before him in England would probably prevent the desire ever 
being fulfilled. If he had the opportunity, and should not avail 
himself of it, he modestly said, it would be because of the ovations 
that might be pressed upon him. Ile gave expression to a cordial. 
wish that Mr. Wendell Phillips might soon visit England, declaring. 
that his voice and presence there would greatly aid, not only a 
clearer understanding of American issues, but materially advance - 
the cause of political liberty there. He spoke in terms of the 
warmest admiration of the eloquence, genius, and high moral vajue.- 
of Mr. Phillips’ services as orator and teacher, pronouncing him.as . 
second, in this view, to no American living. 

When we finally rose to take leave, Mr. Bright called my attention 
to the portraits which hung in the room, That of Mr. Lincoln, by 
Marshall, was a proof, presented by the artist himself. Abome it 
was hung a tine engraved portrait of George Washington, presented 
to Mr. Bright, as the inscription stated, by the Rev. Mr. Everett, 
an elderly American gentleman resident in London, after the great 
speech in St. James Hall, to which I have already made. allusion. . 
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On one side of the fireplace hung a fine line engraving of Frank- 
lin, and on the other side was framed and suspended an autograph 
of George Washington, being a pass given to some one to go 
through the American lines at the Highlands of New York. It 
bears date at Newburgh, I think. The portraits named were, I 
believe, the only ones of public persons in the room, and this fact, 
as well as the manner in which Mr. Bright referred to them, was a 
strong additional proof of the earnest admiration he feels for our 
institutions, as well of the sincerity of the spirit in which he works 
for the amelioration of the abuses that afflict the great Empire of 
which he is one of the most renowned citizens. 

Ricuarp J. Hryton. 
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[See ILLUSTRATION. | 


HUS ends the trial of the day : 
Your picture proves a sure success, 
And lifts you to the golden way 
Set high above the common press. 
Alone at last, your honors old, 
Insatiate fancy flies before 
In quest of triumphs yet untold: 
So run your musings—nothing more ? 


What of the woman waiting there, 
Feeding her life on dead delight ? 

So drawing, from the day’s despair, 
A sweetness for the lonely night ? 

When careless tongues the tale proclaim 
The lips of Love should breathe before— 

What think you ?—can your alien fame 
The brightness of her youth restore ? 
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Full ripely blows the budded rose: 
The errant bee about her hums, 
And hives the honey she bestows ; 
For Summer goes and Winter comes: 
The idle bee, within his cell, 
In plenty waits another Spring ; 
Nor recketh that no May-time spell 
The withered rose her bloom shall bring. 


You drew the girl, with sunny brow, 
A laughing Hope, untouched by care: 
Perchance the sad-eyed woman, now, 
Might serve you for a fit Despair! 
What though the feet that gain the goal 
A tender heart must trample down ? 
What matter for a darkened soul, 
So Genius win its due renown? 


Art’s worthy votaries, far above 
The common cares of mean desire, 

With lofty truth and generous love 
Should feed the sacred altar-fire. 

Degenerate priest ! a baser God 


Usurps the high and holy shrine, 
Whose offerings, wrung from Life’s best blood, 
Profane the temple once divine. 


Was all your love a conscious lie ? 
Your faith a simulated name ? 
Her flushing cheek and drooping eye 
But studies for a future fame? 
O artist meagre-souled ! your paint 
Is redder than your blood, forsooth! 
Throw off your dwarfing Art’s constraint, 
And rise to Manhood’s simple truth. 
Kate Purnam Oscoop. 
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N treating of Celebrated Shrews, there is, manifestly, small need 
of calling in the aid of Legend, Fiction or Fancy. Even 
Poetry must give place to her more sedate sister—History; else 
we might meander among the early plays of medieval days, which, 
scriptural in subject, are far from solemn in tone, and in which even 
Mrs. Noah is held up to ridicule and contempt as the veriest type 
of shrew—a horrible heresy which Chaucer seems to put faith in, 
as witness that ungallant speech of Nicholas, in the “ Canterbury 
Tales: ” 
“ Hast thou not herd,” quod Nicholas, “also 
The sorwe of Noe, with his felawship, 
Or that he mighte get his wif to ship? 
Him had be lever, I dare wel undertake, 
At thilke time, than all his wethers blake, 
That she had had a ship, hireself alone.” 
But the domestic discords (Noah-westers, so to speak) of the patri- 
arch do not come within the purview of our present inquiry. ' Let 
us rather, with muck-rake and drag-net, make prize of more modern 
material, which may be found lying loose around and within com- 
paratively easy reach. 

In passing, however, from the distant past into regions this side 
of the first great navigator, we must not slight the claim which, 
despite the labored endeavors of friendly expositors in her behalf, 
Job’s wife presents to be lifted into bad eminence as, perhaps, the 
earliest of shrews. Her provoking speeches and scant sympathy, 
while schooling her poor partner’s patience, reflect small credit 
upon herself, except in so far as she was honored in being made a 
means of grace. The perfect work of patience had not else been 
wrought out in Job, if, losing all beside, the sparing of his wife 
were not an added bitter in his cup! Sons and daughters, cattle 
and sheep, lands and houses—all were taken; but a wife was left, 
a “miserable comforter,” who could urge the model man to “curse 
God and die.” Thus, briefly, our version writes her biography and 
gibbets her temper. But the Septuagint translation expands her 
speech into the following shrewish oration: reading it one thinks 
Douglas Jerrold a plagiarist, and Mrs. Caudle a Bible heroine: 

After much time had passed, his wife said unto him, “ How long wilt thou 
persist, saying, Behold I will wait alittle longer in expectation of my deliver- 
ance? Behold thy memorial is blotted out of the earth; even the sons and 
daughters, the pains and toils of my womb, whom I have brought forth in vain. 
Even thou thyself sittest among loathsome worms, abiding all night in the 
open air; while J, a drudge and a wanderer from house to house and from place 
to place, long for the setting of the sun that I may rest from the toils and sor- 
rows J now endure. Utter some word against the Lord, and die.” 
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- So much for Mrs. Job! 

One is not inclined to waste much sympathy on Socrates, when 
it is remembered that he followed no blind Cupid in wedding 
Xantippe, but that with malice prepense, and confessedly for self 
discipline, the philosopher courted, married and endured the 
tempest-tempered woman, whose name has passed into a proverb. 
Moreover, the old Greek had a naugbty way of expending all his 
attractions and fascinations upon the sidewalk committee at Athens, 
whom he called his scholars; while, for the home market, he never 
had anything to spare besides his ugly face, with its flat nose, its 
goggle eyes, its thick lips, not to speak of the bare poll under 
which he used to scud, or the squat figure, the clumsy, awkward 
gait, the congenial rags and unsandaled feet, that made up those 
externals, which alone Xantippe was permitted to study as the 
exponents of the Aristocratic Philosophy. Who wonders that she 
preferred to be known in history rather as Xantippe than as Mrs, 
Socrates? or that, woman as she was, her tongue could be hung 
otherwise than in the middle while such domestic aggravations 
formed the bulk of her experience? Considering the duplicity he 
practiced in making his choice of a wife, Xantippe’s curtain lectures 
found in Socrates an audience fit, though few. oe 

Scaliger seems to have caught a Tartar, too; for what except 
matrimonial miseries could have extorted from him so savage a 
sentence as “ Febris hectica uxor, et non nisi morte avellenda.” <A 
wife is a hectic fever, and not to be cured but by death. Salmasius 
had a termagant wife, whose tongue served to illustrate the patience 
of her learned lord, and whose loud-mouthed conceit was a standing 
advertisement of her own stupidity and her husband’s genius. 

Burton, the author of that quaint medley, the “Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” was not brave enough to run the risk of marrying ; 
but he kept his eyes and ears open, and remarked, oracularly, “I 
never tried, but, as I hear some of them say, Mare, haud mare, vos 
mare acerrimum, an Irish sea is not so turbulent and raging as a 
litigious wife.” After which specimen of free translation he lugs 
in the well-wived Stoic, Seneca, as declaring, “Scylla and Charyb- 
dis are less dangerous; there is no beast that is so noxious.” 

Sir Thomas More was none the happier for his matrimonial ex- 
perience, for we are told that his wife’s temper was as harsh as her 
manners were sordid, and that her disposition was so morose as to 
suggest her husband’s advising her to play on musical instruments, 
if so be she might soften it. 

Pasquier, whose eloquence and learning placed him at the head 
of French advocates in his day, and whose pleadings against the 
Jesuits made him aformidable opponent of the order, had a wife 
so noisy as to be a nuisance. To rule his household he was obliged 
to drown her vociferations with thunder tones of hisown. “Un- 
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fortunate wretch that I am,” he cries out, “I who am a lover of 
universal peace! But to have peace I am obliged ever to be at 
war!” Poor Pasquier’s assertion reminds us of the very married 
man who acknowledged that he enlisted as a soldier in our Mexican 
war for the sake of having peace! 

In 1590, the Earl of Shrewsbury (how well named!), living 
apart from his wife, was made the recipient of a letter from the 
Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry, in which occurs this passage: 
“But some will saye, in your lordship’s behalfe, that the Countesse 
is a sharpe and bitter shrewe, and, therefore, licke enough to shorten 
your life, if shee should kepe yow. Indeede, my good Lord, I have 
heard some say so; but if shrewdnesse or sharpnesse may be a just 
cause of separation between a man and wiefe, I thinck fewe men in 
Englande would keepe their wives longe: for it is a common jeste, 
yet trewe in some sense, that there is but one shrewe in all the 
worlde, and everee man hath her: and so everee man must be ridd 
of his wife, that would be ridd of a shrewe.” Connubial felicity 
must have been a rarity in England, then-a-days, if the worthy 
Bishop is to be believed. Perhaps, however, the prelate was thus 
neatly confessing that Ae “ had her.” 

sAlbert Durer, the celebrated painter of Germany, upon whose 
tomb is found the inscription: “ Light of the Arts—Sun of Artists 
—Painter, Engraver, Sculptor, without example,” was the unfortu- 
nate victim of a shrewish mate, whose conduct at times compelled 
the Light of the Arts and Sun of Artists to hide himself under a 
bushel by running away from home. It is even stated that this 
woman’s furious disposition and violent temper literally worried 
Durer to death, At least so says Pirkheimer. Burghen, too, the 
eminent Dutch landscape painter, endured a similar purgatory ; for 
his Xantippe was wont to stir him up and prevent his sleeping, by 
thumping with a stick against the ceiling of the room directly be- 
neath that in which the artist was expected to be always at work. 
Mrs. Berghen compelled her henpecked husband to prove the fact 
of his being awake by stamping his foot on the floor. Could do- 
mestic despotism further go? And @ propos of artist married life, 
we ought not to omit mention of Fuseli’s original and characteristic 
method of disarming his wife when her anger had got control of 
her discretion. She was, we are told, a spirited woman, and one 
day, when she had wrought herself into a towering passion, Fuseli 
launched this sarcastic shot at her: “Sophia, my love, why don’t 
you swear? You don’t know how much it would ease your mind!” 

Was Shakespeare henpecked? This momentous question, if the 
great dramatist’s last will and testament be made the respondent, 
would seem to be answerable affirmatively, for, while bequests 
were therein made to his daughters, Judith and Susanna, to his 
sister, Joan Hart, and his three nephews, William, Thomas and 
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Michael Hart, as also to many of his Stratford friends and com- 
panions, no mention compliments or enriches Anne Hathaway, save 
that single line interpolated after the will had been completed, and 
which simply says: “I give unto my wife my second-best bed, with 
the furniture.” By inference we are placed in the double dilemma 
of imagining either that the wife had been forgotten by her hus- 
band, while so many others had been remembered, or had been 
purposely punished thus for shrewish practices which lingered in 
her liege lord’s memory. Men do not so easily forget their wives 
as to leave them only an interlined mention in their wills, and of 
the two hypotheses that which writes down Mrs. Shakespeare as a 
shrew has some semblance of foundation. 

A clear case of bearding the lion in his den was made out when 
the second wife of Sir Edward Coke, the British lawyer, undertook, 
and most successfully, the systematic henpecking of her since illus- 
trious husband. Lady Hatton, the woman in this case, proved 
herself more than a match for Coke’s none-too-lamb-like temper, 
and worried everything but his Jife out of him during a long-drawn- 
out term of nearly forty -years. In fact, his persistency in not 
dying was, itself, an aggravating feature; as is proved by her re- 
turn, with every mark of disappointment, from a journey under- 
taken suddenly, one day, when the report of his death had stimu- 
lated her hopes of capturing his mansion and other effects. When 
eighty years old this resplendent victim of the matrimonial confi- 
dence game “ felt himself alone on the earth, suspected by his King, 
deserted by his friends, and detested by his wife.” What a melan- 
choly and humiliating confession from the lips of one who had been 
Lord Chief Justice of England—and all because of his marrying a 
shrew ! 

Dr. Andrew Bell, who endowed with £120,000 an institution for 
the education of youth in the city of St. Andrews, receives the fol- 
lowing “ first-rate notice ” of his domestic life and connubial infelici- 
ties from the pen of Thomas de Quincy, the opium eater: “ Most men 
have their enemies and calumniators. Dr, Bell had Ais, who hap- 
pened, rather indecorously, to be his wife, from whom he was legally 
separated—divorced a mensdé et thoro. This legal separation did 
not prevent the lady from persecuting the unhappy doctor with 
everlasting letters endorsed outside with records of her enmity and 
spite. Sometimes she endorsed her epistles thus: ‘To that supreme 
of rogues, who looks the hang-dog that he is, Doctor (such a doctor !) 
Andrew Bell.’ Or, again: ‘To the ape of apes and the knave of 
knaves, who is recorded to have once paid a debt—but a small one, 
you may be sure, it was that he selected for this wonderful experi- 
ment—in fact, it was 44d. Had it been on the other side of 64d., 
he must have died before he could have achieved so dreadful a sac- 
rifice.” Many others, most ingeniously varied in the style of abuse, 
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I have heard rehearsed by Coleridge, Southey, Lloyd, ete., and one, 
in particular, addressed to the doctor, when spending a Summer at 
the cottage of Robert Newton, an old soldier, in Grasmere, presented 
on the back two separate adjurations, one specially addressed to 
Robert himself, pathetically urging him to look sharply after the 
rent of his lodgings; and the other more generally addressed to 
the unfortunate person as yet undisclosed to the British public (and 
in this case turning out to be myself) who might be incautious 
enough to pay the postage at Ambleside: ‘Don’t grant him an 
hour’s credit,’ she urged, upon the person unknown, ‘if I had any 
regard to my family.’ ‘Cash down / /’ she wrote twice over. Why 
the doctor submitted to these annoyances, nobody knew. Some 
said it was mere indolence ; but others held it to be a cunning com- 
promise with her inexorable malice. The letters certainly were 
open to the ‘public’ eye; but, meantime, the ‘ public’ was a very 
narrow one; the clerks in the post office had little time for digest- 
ing such amenities of conjugal affection; and the chance bearer of 
the letters to the doctor would naturally solve the mystery by 
supposing an extra portion of madness in the writer, rather than an 
extra portion of knavery in the reverend receiver.” 

Whitefield, of blessed memory, married a widow of not far from 
forty, but neither fat nor fair, who had graduated from gayety into 
a pseudo-godly frame of mind, The union was not a “ long path” 
of peace and pleasantness; for, after an unhappy matrimonial ex- 
perience on both sides, we are comforted by the statement that 
“her death in 1768 set his mind much at rest.” 

That other famous Methody, John Wesley, at forty-eight, mar- 
ried misery in the person of a Mrs. Veazie, a widow with four chil- 
dren and a fair fortune. Settling her money upon her, he made the 
stipulation that he should not abridge the number of sermons 
preached, nor the number of miles travelled, without reflecting how 
surely he was saddling himself with a perpetual incumbrance by 
thus entering the marriage state. We are told that “ at first she 
conformed to his ascetic habits, and travelled with him, but soon 
grew tired of his rigid and restless life, and of the society of the 
humble Methodists to whom she was introduced. She began to 
grumble, but Wesley was far too busy to attend to her wails; then 
she grew jealous, opened his letters, followed him from town to 
town as a spy, and plagued him in every way, openly and secretly, 
that her malice could contrive.” Southey waxes warm over her 
henpecking proclivities, and says: “By her outrageous jealousy 
and abominable temper she deserves to be classed in a triad with 
Xantippe and the wife of Job, as one of the three bad wives.” 
Wesley, however, was made of sterner stuff than to endure, with 
Job’s patience, this visitation of Satan, and so he writes to her: 
“Know me and know yourself; suspect me no more, asperse me 
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no more, provoke me no more. Do not any longer contend for 
mastery, for power, money, or praise ; be content to be a private, 
insignificant person, known and loved by God and me. Of what 
importance is your character to mankind? If you were buried 
just now, or if you had never lived, what loss would it be to the 
cause of God?” After putting Wesley through the purgatory of 
a twenty years’ experience of her shrewishness, this graceless 
creature turned her back on his house, taking with her his papers 
and journals, which latter she never returned. A refreshingly sim- 
ple entry in Wesley’s diary tells the story of her flight, expresses 
his ignorance of its cause, and thus concludes: “ Non eam reliqui, 
non dimissi, non revocabo—I did not forsake her, I did not dismiss 
her, I will not recall her.” Ten years afterward Mrs. Wesley died 
at Camberwell, and now continues to decay beneath a stone, whose 
inscription says she was “ A woman of exemplary virtue, a tender 
parent, and a sincere friend”—the same being a lie, with circum- 
stance, in its swppressio veri respecting her true character as an un- 
womanly wife. Fortunate indeed was the great Methodist in 
possessing a pious placidity of temper, which enabled him to de- 
clare, “I feel and grieve, but by the grace of God I fret at noth- 
ing.” Ata recent sale of autographs in London, the catalogue be- 
gan with a collection of Wesley’s letters to his renegade wife. 
Their character and worth, in the opinions of collectors, were as 
follows: “ A very painfully-written letter, of eight pages, on the 
differences between him and his wife, brought £6 17s. 6d.; an- 
other, relating to Mrs. Wesley’s keeping his papers, in which he 
says, ‘Will not even men of the world say, what a wretch is this, 
first to rob, then to expose her own husband ?’ £2 2s. ; another, 
presenting a long and pitiful chapter of complaints and dislikes, 
£2 10s.; another, of grave accusation against Mrs, Wesley for hav- 
ing taken some of his private letters from his bureau, £2 7s.; an- 
other, relating to his choosing his own company, which had been a 
bone of contention between him and his wife for more than seven 
years, £2 2s.;” and soon. These “Epistles of John,” evidently, 
were not modelled after their Scriptural namesakes ! 

How much of a shrew she was, in general, we do not know; but 
the wife of the author of Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary merits such 
an appellation for having committed to the flames, in a fit of ill- 
temper, the entire manuscript from the letter A to the letter S of 
that monumental work of patient erudition. Her pretext was that 
its compilation occupied too engrossingly her husband’s time; and 
this crowning act of literary murder ended the series of those con- 
stant complainings, whereof, we may imagine, the dictionary fur- 
nished a pivot for her tongue to revolve upon perpetually. What 
dismay, akin to despair, must have seized upon poor Ainsworth as 
he saw the work of years turned to ashes in a trice! No wonder 
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that it cost him twenty years of laborious life to complete his 
colossal undertaking, with such an incumbrance upon his assiduity ! 

Upon the strength of a very brief acquaintance, the poet Wy- 
cherley married the Countess of Drogheda, a gushing widow, who 
had both money and good looks. Would that we could say she 
had an amiable disposition as well. But this we cannot say. Los- 
ing Court favor, the poet lost therewith the sunshine of his domes- 
tic life; for, instead of supplying the mishap by a genial temper 
and the sensible expenditure of her abundant means, the ci-devant 
Countess rendered Wycherley’s misery superlative by her conduct 
and conversation. Macaulay thus admirably sums up the case: 
“Lady Drogheda was ill-tempered, imperious, and extravagantly 
jealous. She had herself been a maid of honor at Whitehall. 
She well knew in what estimation conjugal fidelity was held 
among the fine gentlemen there, and watched her town husband 
as assiduously as Mr. Pinchwife watched his country wife. The 
unfortunate wit was, indeed, allowed to meet his friends at a 
tavern opposite to his own house. But on such occasions the win- 
dows were always open, in order that her ladyship, who was 
posted on the other side of the street, might be satisfied that no 
woman was of the party. The death of Lady Drogheda released 
the poet from this distress; but a series of disasters, in rapid suc- 
cession, broke down his health, his spirits, and his fortune. His 
wife meant to leave him a good property, and left him only a law- 
suit.” Many years afterward, at seventy-five, Wycherley, to spite 
his nephew, married a young girl; but his honeymoon was a short 
one, and, before ten days had elapsed, the old bridegroom was sum- 
moned to the place where they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage, and where shrews are de trop. 

A first-class shrew, essentially, was Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough; although, mayhap, her soldierly lord was less the victim 
of her temper than were those who endured its fuller force after 
the Duke’s death had left her no husband to worry. Handsome, 
high-strung, ambitious, and talented, she was none the less arro- 
gant, irascible, and over-bearing; so much so, indeed, that Alison 
found it problematical whether she aided her husband’s fortunes 
in after life most, by her inftuence at Court, or marred them by the 
supercilious demeanor which involved her in continual quarrels, 
and, at length, entirely alienated the affections of his sovereign. 
Taking offence one day at the Duke, she determined to punish 
him, and, knowing how proud he was of her beautiful tresses, she 
sheared them all off in her fury, and placed them where he could 
not fail to notice them, in the hope of vexing him. But hate’s 
labor was lost; for the great man, who always loved her far better 
than she deserved, made no ado over the matter; and, after years 
had passed, and he with them, the spiteful creature discovered the 
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long-lost locks treasured up by him in his cabinet among the 
things he had prized most highly. When she had done her share 
toward worrying out his life, and his will came to be read, it was 
found that the Duke had left her ten thousand pounds, with which 
to spoil Blenheim in her own way, and an additional twelve thou- 
sand a year “to keep herself clean with and go to law.” Blenheim 
was a well-picked bone of contention, costing three hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and constantly keeping the Duchess, and Vanbrugh, 
its architect, in a turmoil of bad temper. She would never allow 
him to enter the house when finished, and he always called her 
“that wicked woman of Marlborough.” When the Duke was lying 
palsied, beyond the reach of recovery, the Duchess one day followed 
Dr. Garth down stairs, swearing at him like the veriest trooper, 
until he effected his retreat. We may well believe that, although 
never unnerved by a battle, the great Captain succumbed and 
wilted when the tongue-artillery of this ill-tempered woman made 
him its target. She was sharp enough to detect her own portrait 
when Pope’s “ Queen Sarah” was read to her (as though it were in- 
tended for the Duchess of Buckingham). ‘ You can’t impose upon 
me,” she said, and hastened to buy its suppression by sending the 
Twickenham poet a thousand pounds. Pope pocketed the money, 
and ungratefully gave her immortal infamy as “ Atossa,” ¢. e., the 
Insatiable, in his “ Characters of Women.” One of her grand- 
daughters, who had displeased her, was pilloried by having her 
portrait hung in the old hag’s reception-room, blackened and labelled 
‘“*She’s blacker far within.” In compiling her Memoirs and fighting 
Vanbrugh’s lawyers she passed her declining years, and though 
she gave Nat. Hooke four thousand pounds for his literary labor 
on that production, her liberality was diluted by the squabbles she 
all the time kept up with him about religion. At last she met her 
match, Death summoned her; but instead of coming down grace- 
fully, which, of course, was not to be looked for, she fought fiercely 
to the end and then died game, When the physicians said “she 
must be blistered or she will die,” her high mightiness retorted 
“JT won’t be blistered, and I won’t die.” Notwithstanding this, 
the grim monster wore her out, until, finally, with affected insouci- 
ance, she muttered that she “cared not how soon the stroke of 
death came.” Life left her, at length, snarling and growling ; and, 
sinking into compulsory silence, at eighty-four, she lets fly this 
Parthian arrow and goes down with all sail set: “ I think one can’t 
leave the world at a better time than now, when there is no such 
thing as real friendship, truth, justice, honor, or, indeed, anything 
that is agreeable in life.” 

A poor husband persecuted by the vixenish “cussedness” of a 
companion, such as has been above described, might well wish that a 
certain English custom of selling wives could be introduced again 
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as a remedial measure. On an occasion of this kind as late even 
as April 7, 1832, at Carlisle, one Mrs. Thomson was eloquently 
shuffled off, at public auction, by her husband, in words following, 
to wit: “Gentlemen, I have to offer to your notice my wife, Mary 
Ann Thomson, otherwise Williams, whom I mean to sell to the 
highest and fairest bidder. Gentlemen, it is her wish as well as mine 
to part forever. She has been to me only a born serpent. I took her 
for my comfort, and the good of my home; but she became my 
tormenter, a domestic curse, a night invasion, and a daily devil. 
Gentlemen, I speak truth from my heart, when I say, may God 
deliver us from troublesome wives and frolicsome women! Avoid 
them as you would a mad dog, a roaring lion, a loaded pistol, cholera 
morbus, Mount Etna, or any other pestilential thing in nature. 
Now, I have shown you the dark side of my wife, and told you 
her faults and failings, I will introduce the bright and sunny side 
of her, and explain her qualifications and goodness. She can read 
novels and milk cows; she can laugh and weep with the same ease 
that you could take a glass of ale when thirsty. Indeed, gentle 
men, she reminds me of what the poet says of women in general : 
Heaven gave to women the peculiar grace 
To laugh, to weep, to cheat the human race. 

She can make butter and scold the maid; she can sing Moore’s 
Melodies, and plait her frills and caps; she cannot make rum, gin 
or whiskey, but she is a good judge of the quality from long expe- 
rience in tasting them. I therefore offer her with all her perfee- 
tions and imperfections, for the sum of fifty shillings.” Itis proper 
to add that the account of this curious performance concludes with 
the statement that, after waiting about an hour, Thomson knocked 
down the lot to one Henry Mears, for twenty shillings and 
a Newfoundland dog; they then parted in perfect good temper— 
Mears and the woman going one way, Thomson and the dog 
another. Such an arrangement seems to throw into the shade, as 
regards swiftness and certainty, even the far-famed facilities of the 
Indiana law of divorce. 

Another English invention for the cooling off of shrews and 
scolds, was the ducking stooi, respecting which Chambers, in his 
admirable “ Book of Days,” has presented many curious particulars. 
The London Evening Post of April 27, 1745, gives a record of one 
of the latest inflictions of this peculiar punishment. “ Last week,” 
says the Post, “a woman that keeps the Queen’s Head Ale-House 
at Kingston, in Surrey, was ordered by the court to be ducked for 
scolding, and was, accordingly, placed in the chair, and ducked in 
the river Thames, under Kingston bridge, in the presence of 2,000 
or 3,000 people.” The details of the performance are thus described 
by M. Misson, a peripatetic Frenchman, who visited England about 
the year 1700, and whose range of observation happened to include 
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an occasion of the kind referred to: “This method of punishing 
scolding women is funny enough. They fasten an arm chair to the 
end of two strong beams, twelve or fifteen feet long, and parallel 
to each other. The chair hangs upon a sort of axle, on which it 
plays freely, so as always to remain in the horizontal position. The 
scold being well fastened in her chair, the two beams are then 
placed, as near to the centre as possible, across a post on the water 
side, and being lifted up behind, the chair, of course, drops into the 
cold element. The ducking is repeated according to the degree of 
shrewishness possessed by the patient, and generally has the effect 
of cooling her immoderate heat, at least for a time.” 

Still another device for pivot-tongued femininity—and English, 
too, at that—was the scold’s bridle, or brank, which is mentioned 
by Dr. Plat, in his History of Staffordshire, in these terms: “ They 
have an artifice at Newcastle-under-Lyne and Walsall for correcting 
of scolds, which it does so effectually that I look upon it as much 
to be preferred to the ducking-stool, which not only endangers the 
health of the party, but also gives the tongue liberty "twixt every 
dip, to neither of which this is at all liable—it being such a bridle 
for the tongue as not only quite deprives them of speech, but 
brings shame for the transgression, and humility thereupon before 
it is taken off; which being put upon the offender, by order of the 
magistrate, and fastened with a padlock behind, she is led around 
the town by an officer, to her shame, nor is it taken off till after 
the party begins to show all external signs imaginable of humilia- 
tion and amendment.” This bridle, or brank, we are told by 
Chambers, had a quite formidable look, and consisted of hoops of 
metal passed around the neck and head, opening by means of 
hinges at the sides, and closed by a staple with a padlock at the 
back; a plate within the hoop, projecting inward, pressed upon 
the tongue, and formed an effectual gag. 

We have spoken of a few individuals, pauci ex multis, whom his- 
tory has held up on high as monsters among men’s wives. Others 
might easily be added to the list; but we refrain. And yet, with 
what serene satisfaction will the reader, whether married or single, 
recall to mind the fact that even the most limited circle of acquaint- 
ance does not exclude examples of shrewishness in private life; 
and how rejoicingly some of us may lay the flattering unction to 
our souls that a merciful Providence has spared us this infliction ! 
Immunity in such a case is highest happiness. Ignorance here is 
bliss, indeed ; for he who, in respect of shrews, increaseth knowl- 
edge increaseth sorrow, and, if in the enjoyment of peace and quiet- 
ness at home, we may believe and boast, with Prior: 

From ignorance our comfort flows ; 
The only wretched are the wise. 
Frank W. Barrarp. 
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T APPENING on Hilton Head in the Spring of 1862, I made 

use of a free permit, which was courteously extended to me 
from headquarters, to wander as far as was consistent with safety, 
and, indeed, often much farther, over the adjacent islands, the 
homes of the wealthy planters of the coast of Carolina. There 
was nothing peculiarly attractive to a visitor in the style of these 
settlements, for, as a general thing, they seemed to me much plainer 
than the means of the inhabitants would have warranted. Indeed, 
these people seemed to have lived in that fashion of plain bounty 
and substantial comfort which is peculiar to sections entirely rural, 
that is, removed from those tastes and influences which the near 
vicinity of great cities always imparts. Nor was the rather mo- 
notonous beauty of the exceedingly level country calculated to de- 
tain a traveller, notwithstanding the semi-tropical luxuriance of its 
ancient forests, and the noble spread of its majestic rivers. I can- 
not say that I did not enjoy with intense relish the freshness of the 
early season, more delicious in this soft climate than in any other 
portion of this continent, brighter and more balmy than in the 
chillier regions of the North, and appealing to the senses with a 
more grateful contrast than in more tropical sections, where the 
smaller degree of the change from Winter to Summer renders less 
perceptible the glories of the lovelier period. Some of the April 
mornings, when the elements were especially favorable, quite sur- 
passed description ; and it was with an almost magical impression 
of subdued delight that I loitered under the rosy skies through the 
far arcades of the grand oak forests, greeted by the songs of innu- 
merable birds, whose notes rang clearly with a dewy illusion of 
sound peculiar to the season and clime. 

But the charm which especially bound me, was the utterly de- 
serted condition of the country. Other lands may have displayed 
in a greater degree the ravages of war, but in the history of mod- 
ern times no section, of equal extent and equal population, ever 
underwent so complete a desolation as that produced by the vol- 
untary exile of these zealous Carolinians in their devotion to the 
cause which they had chosen. Not a single loiterer, seduced by 
the comforts of home, or held by the chords of that affection which 
bind men so powerfully to their firesides, violated what they con- 
sidered the national honor by remaining. So sudden had been this 
flight, that in a great majority of cases none, or at most very few, 
of the articles of household use had been removed. Houses with- 
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out an inhabitant were found in full condition for the occupation 
of the families which had fled; chambers with all the appliances 
of comfort; parlors decked with splendid furniture; libraries 
stocked with valuable books. It was with a novel sensation that 
I wandered for weeks through this cultivated wilderness, this soli- 
tude of vacant human habitations. This employment exercised a 
singular fascination over my mind, not devoid of that melancholy, 
a slight trace of which is always a component of the highest enjoy- 
ment. Generally entirely alone—for the presence of others re- 
pressed my imagination, and marred my pleasure—and, when it 
was absolutely necessary, with as few companions as possible, I 
was accustomed to wander for miles, from settlement to settlement, 
strolling up the great avenues, the finest in the world, and linger- 
ing about the lonely houses, The pleasurable emotions, which this 
utter absence of human beings amid all the signs and apparatus 
of human life excited, are almost inexplicable, and I yielded, day 
after day, to the dreamy charm of my self-imposed solitude, follow- 
ing the threads of the quick-springing fancies which the peculiar 
circumstances of the deserted country around me awakened. 

I happened one lovely evening on the line of the pickets upon 
the northeastern limit of Port Royal Island. Broad, open marshes 
spread for several miles between the stream, upon whose banks I 
was standing; and, I think, the Combahee river, whose course, 
gradually approaching that of the former, brought their waters to- 
gether many miles nearer the ocean. The eye, gazing from this 
point over the dead level of the intervening marshes, caught an 
occasional glimpse of the surface of the Combahee in some of its bold 
sinuosities, and was enabled to trace with tolerable accuracy the 
flow of its current, until it passed out of this watery prairie, and 
disappeared afar amid the woods of the distant mainland, The 
sun, sinking low at this hour in the clearest of skies, lit with level 
rays the broad landscape, and touched into vividness the prevailing 
green, which garnished it far and wide with fresh and lovely tint. 

My attention had become rivetted upon a little island, which lay 
several miles away upon the farther bank of the Combahee, and 
apparently at no great distance from the shores of the adjacent 
mainland. The peculiar rounding vegetation of the live oaks, 
which grew closely along its shore, stood out clear and bright 
against the opposite light of the setting sun; and, embowered amid 
what seemed, from its greater density, a grove at the nearer ex- 
tremity of the island, the roof of a large mansion was visible. 
This roof was of old-fashioned construction, with four sides rising 
in shape of a pyramid almost to a point, and having a gable on the 
side nearest the river, reaching half way to its summit. In the cen- 
tre of the upper portion of this gable, and just appearing above 
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the tops of the trees, was a circular window, the glasses of which, 
happening exactly at the extremity of the angle of reflection from 
this point, shone red and flame-like in the distance. It was this 
peculiarly bright reflection that had first attracted my notice. I 
ascertained from the men on the station that the house itself only 
became visible in the evenings under the light of the western sun; 
and I found that they had been accustomed to watch with curios- 
ity, not unmingled with superstitious awe, this fiery beacon that 
marked the hour of the closing day. They told me, also, that 
often, about the hour of twilight, and more frequently during the 
stillness of moonlit nights, they had heard the baying of a dog 
upon this distant island. My informant had scarcely finished speak- 
ing, when, far over the waters, faint, yet distinct and clear, I heard 
it,a deep, sad note, the melancholy of whose cadence was enhanced 
to my imagination by the circumstances, the hour and the scene. 

The distance from our lines was great; the island lay in danger- 
ous proximity to the line of the enemy’s pickets, which, they told 
me, ran all along the shores of the mainland, and might naturally 
be expected to be in especial force at the mouth of so large a river; 
and yet so powerful an inclination drew me to this lonely little 
province—and the sombre old mansion, coming out thus weirdly 
to sight amid its dusky grove, like an omen of the approaching 
night, exercised so mysterious a spell over my mind, that I de- 
termined, at all hazards, to visit it as soon as the requisite arrange- 
ments could be made. The venture was not, indeed, so great in 
reality as it appeared at first sight; for this tract, on account of its 
isolated position, was outside of the limits of occupation of both 
parties, and the only danger consisted either in a chance encounter 
with some occasional party like my own—a possibility which was 
iessened by the rigor of military regulations—or in a pursuit, in 
case I was observed—a contingency, all the probabilities of which 
were in my favor, as the exercise of the most ordinary vigilance 
would give me a start sufficient to render capture hopeless. My 
request was met by some opposition at headquarters, which a little 
urgency overcame, and so, after [ had been laughingly committed 
to the consequences of my own rashness, the requisite permission 
was obtained; and, early on a beautiful morning, a few days after- 
ward, in a boat manned by six stalwart seamen, I was moving 
swiftly, with a favorable current, toward the coveted bourn of my 
desires. 

The island, on a nearer approach, viewed from a direction which 
exposed it laterally to view, appeared of much greater dimensions 
than it had seemed from the first point of my observation. It ex- 
tended back among the creeks and marshes that surrounded it for 
a distance of about two miles, and, narrowing as it approached the 
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main river, ran out into a point which terminated in a bank of a 
few hundred yards in length. The whole of this point was occupied 
by the settlement and the surrounding grove. 

Landing at a small wharf of palmetto logs, I advanced up a 
broad walk, white with beaten shells, beneath the dense foliage of 
large cedars on both sides, whose over-arching boughs met above 
with such astonishing regularity that the vista beneath presented 
the appearance of a pointed Gothic arch. This walk terminated at 
an open space, in the centre of which, upon a hillock rising with 
soft declivity on every side, stood a large mansion, the antiquity 
of whose appearance was increased by the stains of weather which 
the long absence of care had allowed to dim its exterior, and by the 
luxuriant ivy which enveloped its sides and wreathed its window 
casements. The shell walk, dividing at the point at which I was 
standing, passed with circular sweep around the summit of the 
hillock like a terrace; and between this and the smaller paths 
radiating from the house, the spaces, enclosed with low palings of 
light lattice work, were covered with a profusion of beautiful flowers 
which, notwithstanding the want of attention displayed by their 
wilder growth, were blooming brightly, and loading the balmy air 
of the morning with soft and exquisite odors. Outside of the 
circular walk a range of tall sycamores ran around the sides of the 
hill, and beyond, for acres on every side, spread a level grassy 
lawn, covered here and there with gigantie live oaks streaming with 
the gray moss which so strangely decorates these grandest of the 
trees of the world. The house before me was a square and massive 
structure, of plain, old-fashioned architecture, built with tao stories 
of wood upon a high basement of brick, and having in front—in- 
stead of the piazza, which is generally so conspieuous a feature of 
Southern houses—a broad porch resting upon brick arches, and 
covered by the roof of the gable that I had observed at a distance. 
Two windows on the front stood open, one in the upper story, and 
another in the lower upon the poreh. 

The Sabbath stillness was only broken by the plaintive cooing of 
the doves which had made their nests among the branches of the 
oaks. The very spirit of solitude seemed to possess the spot, and 
a feeling of sadness, akin to the emotion awakened by the aspect of 
death, filled my mind as I gazed around me on the vacant grove 
and deserted house. 

I had advanced but a few steps when a large and handsome dog, 
of the spaniel or setter species, perhaps aroused by the sound of my 
footsteps, leaped from the open window upon the porch, and, bound- 
ing forward with a quick bark, stood at the top of the steps regard- 
ing me with eager eyes and erect ears. A moment’s scrutiny 
brought a genuine expression of disappointment over his face. He 
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came slowly down the steps, and, notwithstanding my efforts to fix 
his attention, walked around the house and disappeared from sight. 
He was the solitary tenant of the lonely place. Poor brute! He 
little knew that his faithful tryst would never be fulfilled, and that 
the master, whose coming he had awaited through so many long 
days and nights, was doomed never again to tread these walks or to 
stand within those halls, 

The door was shut and latched on the inside. Upon entering 
through the open window, I found myself in a large panelled 
chamber, whose furniture—none of which, as far as I could per- 
ceive, had been removed—was of a massive and antique pattern. 
The sofa upon which I sat, made of solid mahogany, dark with age, 
was of such large dimensions that the front of each of its arms was 
ornamented by two beautiful Corinthian columns of considerable 
size, resting upon a broad pedestal below, and supporting above the 
extremities of the heavy and elaborately-carved entablature which 
ran around the top. Marks upon the walls showed that the pictures 
which had hung there had been removed. A large frame, however, 
from which the canvass had been cut, still occupied its place against 
one of the sides of the room, and over the high and elaborate 
mantel hung a portrait of an elderly man, of a dark and haughty 
countenance, wearing a long queue, an old-fashioned military 
cocked hat, and the scarlet uniform of an English officer. A rent 
which had been inflicted upon this picture, extending across the 
right cheek almost to the eye, enhanced the forbidding aspect with 
which, to my fancy, this stern old warrior seemed to regard my un- 
warranted intrusion; and this idea grew so upon my mind that it 
was with a feeling of actual relief that I turned away from the 
steady gaze which seemed to follow me as I moved. 

I passed across the’ large hall or entry-way, extending entirely 
through the house, in the back part of which a broad circular stair 
passed downward to the basement and up to the higher story. The 
hollow sound with which the long-slumbering echoes responded to 
my footfalls, and the dim light from the occasional window that 
stood open, just sufficient to create an indistinct gloom, through 
which the surrounding objects appeared with an unnatural aspect, 
excited a superstitious feeling within me which I vainly strove to 
resist. The apartment opposite to the one I had first entered— 
evidently, from its fittings, the dining-room—was entirely closed, 
and while groping across it in the faint light in order to throw open 
one of the windows, I was suddenly startled by the shadowy appa- 
rition, upon my left side and near the wall, of the lower portion of 
a human figure. My hand had already sought my pistol, when I 
discovered that it was only the reflection of my own form in one of 
those mirrors, extending to the floor, with which many old-fashioned 
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side-tables are ornamented. The mistake was ludicrous, and I after- 
ward laughed heartily to myelf at the tragic style of my harmless 
encounter with my own image; but the incident, occurring in that 
lonely place and hostile country, was sufficient for the moment to 
disturb my equanimity to a degree which, perhaps, I have not fully 
confessed. 

This room, as, indeed, every one in the entire house, was com- 
pletely furnished, although there was a greater confusion and 
injury of the articles in this than in any other. A closet in the 
panelling stood open, and upon its shelves, and also upon the floor 
in front of it for yards around, were strewed the wrecks of a large 
quantity of glass and China ware, some of it of the finest and most 
costly description. 

I opened a door in the back of this room, and found myself in a 
small but exquisitely-fitted library. A few of the books were lying 
on the floor, and some had been injured by the effects of the air 
and rain which had entered at an open window; but the majority 
of them, although covered with dust and cobwebs, stood in good 
order and preservation on the shelves of the high oaken cases that 
completely surrounded the walls. The encroaching ivy, having 
crept in at the open window, had fixed its tendrils upon the carved 
corner of one of the cases, and thence had spread itself in fantastic 
shape over the backs of many of the volumes, so as almost entirely 
to hide them from sight beneath the strange covering of its inter- 
lacing vines and green foliage. Several steps, reaching from the 
floor to the sill of this window, were covered with flower pots, the 
plants in which were all dead, with the exception of a few gerani- 
ums, which still preserved a sickly life. The apartment was fur- 
nished in a style of careless elegance, displaying a cultivated but 
eccentric taste in a collection of articles of varied fashion and color, 
uniting in a general effect of soft but irregular luxury. The cur- 
tains and carpets, both sadly injured by exposure and the long 
absence of care, were of fine material, but totally different fashion ; 
and the same discordance pervaded all the ornaments and fittings 
of the rather crowded room. The pictures here, as elsewhere in 
the house, had been removed, but there was a profusion of busts 
and statuettes, some of them scattered in fragments over the floor, 
others still standing on brackets, on pedestals, on the mantel, and 
all around upon the cornices of the book-cases. A huge lounging 
chair, whose red Morocco covering was rent in places and stained 
throughout, was drawn up before the hearth, and on the right of it 
stood a circular writing-table, upon which lay a large open volume, 
having between its leaves a book-mark made of ribbon, so faded 
that it was impossible to discover its original color. The book- 
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mark was embroidered in exquisite needle-work, with the motto, 
aristocratic in moral, if not in expression : 
Qui se couche avec des chiens, se leve avec des puces. 

The book was “ Gibbon’s Rome,” and the page told of the Apos- 
tate Julian’s vain attempt to vontradict prophecy by rebuilding the 
temple of Jerusalem. The arrangement of the chair, the table, and 
the book, led to the irresistible conclusion that they were still 
standing as they had last been placed by the hand of the exiled 
owner of the mansion; and as I took my seat in the chair, the train 
of thought suggested by this idea led me to trace in fancy a history 
for the place, and to follow with melancholy divination the present 
fortunes of its inhabitants, thus torn from an abode so replete with 
all that could conduce to human happiness, and, apparently, so en- 
deared by the associations which had linked it with the lives of 
generations of men. My imagination carried me back to the time 
when the sail of the European upon yonder bay first startled the 
red man, whose wigwam may have stood beneath these very oaks, 
and his canoe moored to that very shore. I thought of that event- 
ful day, perhaps bright and beautiful like the present, when the 
discerning eye of the English settler first marked as his future home 
this spot amid the broad landscapes of these green savannas. I 
followed in fancy the mansion, from the date of that distant epoch, 
through the many years that had passed away in silent lapse of re- 
volving seasons, in succession of political vicissitudes, in continued 
change of social habits and customs, in the varied phases of the 
human life that had circulated within its halls—birth, youth, age, 
and death, the hopes and endeavors, the griefs and the joys, all 
the changing events and emotions, so trifling to contemplation, 
so momentous to experience, which crowd the drama of our brief 
existence, Every object around—the books, the furniture, the very 
walls themselyes—seemed to speak with mute eloquence of all this 
mortality, of which, through generations, they had been the silent 
witnesses, I pictured to myself these rooms in some happier hour, 
gleaming with light and resounding with revelry; and, again, 
when the gloomy dispensation of a darker season had brought the 
pale visitor into some one of the chambers overhead, I thought how 
woe and desolation of the heart may have crouched around this 
very hearth, in mockery of the surrounding splendor. 

Suddenly I started to my feet, thrilled by a heavy metallic clang 
which reverberated through the death-like stillness of the house. 
A large Dutch clock upon the stair had struck the hour One. It is 
probable that this clock had stopped without having entirely run 
down, and that the sudden change in the temperature, caused by 
the entrance of the air through the windows I had opened, had 
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affected the metal so as to produce the unexpected stroke, which 
had so rudely interrupted the train of my reverie. 

This sudden recall reminds me to give such meagre information 
with regard to the owners of this estate as I was able to procure by 
inquiry after the termination of the war. This house was built 
about the middle of the last century by a retired admiral of the 
English navy, undoubtedly the original of the grim portrait I saw 
hanging in the parlor. This gentleman left two sons, both of whom 
retired from the country at the period of the Revolution on account 
of their sympathy with the royal cause, but were encouraged to re- 
turn after the declaration of peace by the liberal policy of the vic- 
torious party. The family, one of the most conspicuous in the State 
for wealth and high social accomplishments, increased in numbers 
awhile, and then gradually diminished, until at the period of the 
war there remained but a single representative, the heir of all their 
possessions, This was a young man, who, after receiving his col- 
legiate education at a Northern iystitution, had passed several years 
at a foreign university, and had returned to this country and dwelt 
upon his ancestral estate only for about a year before the breaking 
out of the war. He was represented to me as having possessed a 
fine person, graceful manners, a generous spirit, excellent talents, 
and a cultivated literary taste. Espousing with enthusiasm the 
cause of his native section, he embarked at an early period of the 
struggle, as an officer of cavalry, upon the perilous career which 
was destined soon to extinguish his brilliant prospects, and to ter- 
minate in his person the line of his honorable race. During the 
second year of the war, amid the vicissitudes of a fierce cavalry 
combat, a brother officer, retiring from the confusion of an unsuc- 
cessful charge, encountered him, pale and faint, sitting on the 
ground beside his horse, which had been slain by a fragment of 
shell, and vainly striving to stanch the blood which was running 
redly from a huge sabre cut over his head. He begged his friend 
to save himself, and to leave him to his inevitable fate. He was never 
seen nor heard of afterward; the sad roll of the missing was his 
final record ; and it is reasonable to conclude that his form is lying 
in an unknown and unhonored grave beneath the distant soil of 
Virginia, 

A locked drawer in the writing-table excited my curiosity to 
such an extent, that, after much debate of the matter with myself, 
and with some compunction, I broke a hole in the bottom of it, and 
drew from the cavity a large number of papers and letters. The 
letters, which were neatly parcelled and labelled according to the 
names of the writers, were in several languages, and all addressed 
to the same person, at various places both in this country and in 
Europe. They evidently constituted the correspondence of a young 
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man, embracing letters of varied character and style, from grave 
parental injunction, eloquent with the earnest care and tender affec- 
tion which sanctify domestic influences, to sprightly and coquettish 
billets-doux, breathing the spirit of that pardonable levity with 
which youth, by the kindly provision of nature, compensates itself 
for the cares of manhood and the sufferings of age, and notes of 
deeper mystery, mere erratic records, over which charity cannot 
but consent to cast the veil of forgiveness and oblivion. Among 
the papers were a number of prose compositions, brief and elabor- 
ate essays fon various subjects, and a small book of manuscript 
poems of no inconsiderable merit. 

After exploring the chambers in the upper story, I ascended to 
the roof by means of a step-ladder in the entry-way, communi- 
cating with a trap door above. From this commanding point on 
every side broad landscapes met my delighted gaze. Toward the 
ocean the prospect was unbounded, the trees on both sides of the 
bay, which widened as it receded, presenting more and more at 
greater distance a spectral, incomplete appearance, like the shading 
lines of a picture. The foliage of the trees far and near displayed in 
the early season every shade of green from dark to pale. The sun, 
in the clearest of skies, was illuminating the scene with the full 
splendor of his vertical rays. While the majestic expanse of the 
landscapes on every side, and the blue arch of the magnificent 
heavens above, inspired a feeling of sublimity, the nearer and 
minuter features of the scene filled me with a sense of beauty; but 
the gladness with which my heart responded to the fair reflections 
of the face of nature was tempered by sorrow, when I thought of 
the desolation which reigned throughout this lovely territory, and 
the misery with which the violence of human passions had marred 
its goodliness. 4 

A loud shout below arrested my attention. One of the sailors 
had run up to the house with the information that a party of the 
enemy was approaching. A glance showed me two large boats 
filled with armed men, as yet at a distance of more than a mile, 
rapidly descending the river. I hurried down through the house, 
only stopping in the library to take the book-mark from the table 
as a memento; and a few moments afterward was leaving the 
island as swiftly as my stalwart oarsmen, incited to strenuous exer- 
tions by dread of captivity, could propel our boat through the 
water. After a little while the other party came into sight around 
a headland of the marsh; they stopped and rested on their oars a 
moment, and then, as if convinced of the hopelessness of pursuit, 
turned and commenced pulling slowly up the stream. 

E. B. Szanrook. 

















THE SECRET HISTORY OF A SUBSIDIZED ORGAN. 





ae one who has a file of the “ National Intelligencer” for the 

year eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, can easily acquaint 
himself with the fact that the person who supplied Paris corre- 
spondence to that journal in the Spring of that year was a zealous 
Napoleonist—“ puisqw’il n’y a plus de Bonapartes,’ as one of 
the exiled Orleans princes sneeringly and amusingly said in a recent 
political pamphlet. The person who supplied Paris correspondence 
to the “ National Intelligencer” in the Spring of the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, was an American from Charleston, South 
Carolina. To him we shall give, alone of all persons who figure 
in this history, the cloak of a fictitious name; and, beyond this, 
fiction will have no place in the present paper. 

The “ National Intelligencer” had informed its correspondent that 
its columns were not to be used as a medium for the “ gossipping 
letter” so easily dashed off by scribbling tourists, but were to con- 
tain serious views of the political situation of France. Upon this 
hint, Mr. Peyton (the new correspondent) began with an ecstatic 
review of the Emperor’s policy, his value as a social regenerator, 
his wide-spreading charity, his honor, his trustworthiness, and a 
great deal more balderdash of the same quality. The result was 
an early dismissal from the “ National Intelligencer.” Before the 
dismissal was received in France, however, the letters had attracted 
attention at the Ministere de [ Interieur, and, easily tracing their 
source through the passport registry and the minute surveillance 
of the Paris police, the Emperor instructed his Secretary to invite 
the writer to call at the palace, which invitation was of course 
accepted. The first question which the Secretary and Chief of 
Cabinet asked Mr. Peyton was, whether he had been sent to France 
to inspect the condition of the country, political and social, by the 
American Government? The answer to this was, no; the letters 
were the opinions of an observer who had been greatly struck with 
the flourishing condition of the country under the reign of Napoleon 
III. This response gave great satisfaction. Then and there it was 
intimated that the Emperor was much pleased with the letters, and 
that if Mr. Peyton saw fit to continue to lay before the American 
people “truthful” and favorable views of his Majesty’s policy, 
such as these, there was little doubt that emolument, of a character 
that no one could despise, would follow. Mr, Peyton avowed 
himself a devoted partisan of Napoleon III., confessed that he 
was then engaged in writing a biography of that monarch, was 
clapped on the back by the delighted Secretary, and returned with 
flying colors to his wife. 
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As the first earnest of imperial favor, Mr. Peyton received the 
position of Paris correspondent to the “ Morning Chronicle,” the 
oldest, and, until the epoch of its decadence, just prior to Mr. Pey- 
ton’s connection with it, perhaps the most respectable and prominent 
journal in London. For ninety years it had lived an honorable 
life. In its columns “ Boz” won his first triumphs. Between the emis- 
saries of the Emperor and the owners of the “ Morning Chronicle” 
an arrangement had long existed by which it was understood that, 
for the sum of one hundred pounds a month, the Emperor’s Secre- 
tary was to have the privilege of inserting in the English journal 
any bit of news, any French opinion, which he saw fit; and this 
was to come ostensibly from the unbiassed English mind of its 
conductors. This connection was freely confessed by Monsieur 
Mocquard (the Emperor’s private Secretary and Chief of the Cab- 
inet), to Mr. Peyton, though, of course, under the ban of secrecy. 

But the owners of the “ Chronicle” which was now beginning visi- 
bly to decline, became dissatisfied with the smallness of the monthly 
allowance made to their journal, and said that if more money were 
not given them, their paper must stop publication, proceedings for 
debt would be instituted, and the whole French connection would 
be exposed. This disclosure the Emperor was naturally most 
anxious to avoid, and, to put an end to the imbroglio, the owners 
of the “Chronicle” requested Mr. Peyton, the new correspondent 
whom they at once saw was high in power, to inquire if the Em- 
peror would not like to buy the paper out and out, free of debt, for 
eight thousand pounds sterling, or two hundred thousand francs, 
The persons making the proposition were Sergeant Glover and 
William Moore, of London, who were then in possession of the 
“Chronicle.” This offer was communicated to Monsicur Mocquard, 
who in turn spoke of it to the Emperor; and, at the request of his 
Majesty, Mr. Peyton went down to Compeigne, where the Court 
was then sojourning, for the purpose of discussing the feasibility 
of the plan. This was Mr. Peyton’s first interview with the Em- 
peror, who seemed to be pleased with so much devotion at the 
hands of an American, and kindly said: “ Quoigwil arrive, je me 
charge de votre avenir” (Whatever happens, I charge myself with 
your future)—one of those pleasant pie-crust promises, tradition- 
ally made to be broken—and which was. The upshot of the inter- 
view was the decision that the “ Chronicle” should be purchased at 
the sum named, and that Mr. Peyton should be the ostensible 
owner of it; though in reality the property, which all hoped would 
one day be valuable, was to belong to the Emperor. But as so 
exalted a personage could scarcely be known as the proprietor of a 
journal which he was particularly anxious the English people should 
not know was in the least degree under French influence, Mr. Pey- 
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ton took the purchase-money, went to London, and to this day stands 
registered in the Somerset House as owner and proprietor of the 
“ Morning Chronicle.” The purchase was effected through the agency 
of Messrs. Mangham & Dixon, Solicitors, Bedford Row, London ; 
and we may state that Mr. Peyton has always blamed this firm for 
the disasters which followed the sale. 

For at the sale began the troubles. Relying on the penetration 
of his solicitors for a careful and conscientious examination of the 
deeds, and a rigid exclusion of any line or word which would un- 
favorably affect the interests of their client, Mr. Peyton signed the 
deed without having sufficiently acquainted himself with its con- 
tents, and, to his amazement and dismay, afterward found that the 
sellers of the property had inserted a clause by which Mr. Peyton 
made himself responsible for all the “ debts of the ‘ Chronicle,’” when 
his previous understanding was that eight thousand pounds was the 
price of the “ Chronicle,” free from debt. Within a week began Pey- 
ton’s tortures on the score of money. It was understood that the 
subsidy which the “ Chronicle” was to receive should be fixed at the 
sum of twenty thousand francs a month, being eight hundred pounds, 
or exactly eight times what it had received during the ownershi, 
of Mr. Moore, and it was hoped that in less than a year the journal 
would pay its own expenses, and in a twelvemonth after that, per- 
haps—delusive hope!—make money. Speeding back to Paris, Pey- 
ton laid before Mocquard the sad state of the case in regard to the 
unfortunate clause of the debts, and, as perplexed as Peyton him- 
self, Mocquard counselled secrecy on this head. “ We must not 
tell the Emperor just yet,” said he; “wait till some day when I 
find him in a perfectly good humor ”—a day which never came. 

The aphorism of the Dead Sea fruit was now illustrated in Pey- 
ton’s daily life. Tortured beyond expression to procure money 
enough to enable the “Chronicle” to “coach over” (to use the 
English phrase) from week to week, he was also in continual hot 
water with Mocquard, whose impatient nature manifested itself in 
reproaching Peyton for his lack of shrewdness in allowing that 
unfortunate clause to be inserted in the deed, and his want of edi- 
torial tact in permitting so fine a journal, backed by so much 
money, to languish so completely. 

The greatest cause of strife between Peyton and Mocquard in 
the affairs of the “Chronicle” was in the date of the payment of the 
subsidy—Mocquard contending that the twenty thousand francs 
should be paid every calendar month, Peyton that it should be 
paid every four weeks. About this time, too, another evidence of 
Peyton’s want of tact was made evident, and affected him, as usual, 
in the “ Chronicle’s” weak point—its exchequer. On taking the 
“Chronicle” out of the hands of Messrs. Glover & Moore, Mr. Pey- 
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ton had been unwise enough to retain the services of Mr. F., a 
well-known and ill-known Bohemian of London—a man wielding a 
facile and elegant pen, a graduate of Oxford some decades before, 
and at present an ardent devotee of the sherry bottle. 

Fully conscious that the “ Chronicle” was the Emperor’s paid or- 
gan—Mr. F. believing that so powerful a sovereign was made to 
fleece, and that the proper duty of mankind was to fleece him, 
made ducks and drakes of the money sent him from Paris by Pey- 
ton, who, on kis part, was obliged to supplicate, plead, and almost 
threaten Mocquard each time it felldue. His incompetency no longer 
admitting of a doubt, Peyton found himself obliged to discharge 
the now irate Mr. F., who, as might have been expected, vowed 
instant vengeance on Peyton, the “Chronicle,” and the Emperor, 
holding up the pet bug-a-boo—exposure of the French connection. 
But how was the exposure to be made? Alas! Mr. F, had ample 
evidence of the fact in the shape of letters scrawled by Peyton in 
Paris to Mr. F. in London, in which “our friend Nap.” and “my 
partner Louey Napo.,” was frequently alluded to when Peyton was 
in a jocular mood ; and others written when more seriously inclined, 
in which the affairs of the subsidized organ were discussed with 
dangerous freedom. These letters Mr. F. placed in the hands of a 
solicitor, and, after much fruitless struggling, Peyton found him- 
self mulcted in the sum of six hundred pounds sterling, which he 
paid over to obtain re-possession of these stupidly-written, criminat- 
ing documents. Beside this, Mr. F. received indemnification 
for losing his situation, so that, upon the whole, he may be said 
to have fared well. He will, perhaps, laugh when he reads these 
lines, and congratulate himself on having had so yacillating a su- 
perior as Peyton in the matter of the “Morning Chronicle,” for, 
with any other style of man to deal with, Mr. F. would surely have 
received condign punishment. 

Of course, this matter had also to be kept a secret—not only 
from the Emperor, but even from Mocquard—for Peyton was sorely 
afraid to confess that he had committed what Mocquard would 
not fail to characterize as the grossest of indiscretions, and the 
troublesome part of all this secrecy was that the money had to be 
eked out of the subsidy in some way. To make it more awkward, 
an excuse was framed, and Mocquard importuned to advance the 
monthly allowance of twenty thousand frances, and, after much pes- 
tering on the part of Peyton, and many diables and sacré noms on 
the part of Mocquard, the latter promised to advance half of one 
month’s subsidy. By the time he had made up his mind to this, 
Peyton had returned to London, and knowing this, Mocquard ad- 
dressed himself to Mrs, Peyton. The letter is now before us as we 
write: 
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My Dzar Mapam: I intend to call upon you to-morrow (Friday), for the pur- 
pose of handing to you ten thousand francs, with whose use you are acquainted, 
according to the notice which Mr. Peyton has given me. I beg you to wait for 
me about one o'clock Pp. M. I shall be charmed to press your hand, and to renew 
to you the assurance of my sincere friendship. MocquaRD. 

Ten thousand francs fell far short of the sum to be paid Mr. 
F., and poor Peyton gave him notes of hand for the remain- 
der of the debt—if such it might be called. Of course, Mocquard 
supposed that the advanced subsidy went for the legitimate ex- 
penses of the paper, never imagining that Peyton had put his fin- 
gers in a trap for the second time. 

Mr. F. was replaced by Mr. Thornton Hunt, son of Leigh Hunt, 
the poet (and who now occupies a similar position on the “ Daily 
Telegraph ”), whose salary was fixed at the somewhat extravagant 
figure of twelve guineas a week. The affair of Mr. F. naturally 
suggested to Peyton’s mind the advisability of a plan which his 
wife had often urged upon him—the removal of his residence at 
once to London, where he might have a daily personal supervision 
of the workings of what might and should have been this mag- 
nificent property, and to no longer trust it to other hands. But 
this was a sacrifice which Peyton found himself unable to make. 
Loving Paris with an ardor which no words can paint, hating Lon- 
don with ludicrous force, Peyton preferred the life of anxiety he 
was now leading, with its only occasional supervisionary visits to 
the newspaper office in the Strand, to the calmest existence in the 
hated and murky British capital. Mocquard consulted about the 
change, good-naturedly gave up the question, telling Peyton to use 
his own judgment in the matter (as if Peyton had any to use), add- 
ing, as an additional excuse for Peyton’s lingering in Paris, that 
“in case he went to London to live, in all probability the money 
would have to go through the French Embassy there, and the Em- 
peror did not want the Embassy to know anything about it.” 

This remark formed sufficient pretext for Peyton to at once 
abandon the dreaded idea of removing to London, and the conse- 
quence was that the affairs at the office in the Strand went on in 
the same reckless and disastrous way as before. 

During all this time Peyton kept up the farce of writing a biog- 
raphy ef the Emperor, and many opportunities were afforded him 
to facilitate a work which in reality had ceased after a dozen 
pages. Notable among these facilities was what was called the 
“'Times’ Scrap Book” (Mocquard pronounced it Ze Zeemes), which 
contained a collection of political articles cut from the columns of 
the London “ Times,” all treating of Napoleon IIL, and enunciating 
the most diverse and opposite opinions which it were possible for the 
brain of man to conceive, or pen to indite. These the Emperor 
had carefully gathered together, and with his own hand written 
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comments on them, In the sprawling chirography which is famil- 
iar to us all through his autograph and its engraved fac-simile at- 
tached to his various portraits, might be seen such words as these: 

See Article No. for a complete refutation of this falsehood. L. N. 

In Article No. —— this journal says exactly the reverse. Fine criticism, in 
truth. L. N. 
And other annotations of a similar sarcastic character. The “ Times’ 
Scrap Book ” the Emperor eventually presented to Peyton for the fur- 
ther purpose of making use of the knowledge it conveyed in the 
columns of the “ Chronicle ;” for the “Times ” was now beginning to 
hurl thunderbolts at the “ Chronicle ” and unhesitatingly to denounce 
it as a subsidized journal, a disgrace to the country in which it was 
issued, a stain on the escutcheon of the British-lion-newspaper press, 
and much more of a like character. Conscience doth make cowards 
of us all, and the guilty “ Chronicle,” with the vacillating and incom- 
petent Peyton at its head, made but feeble effort at refutation, and, 
day by day, the once noble and powerful “ Chronicle” sank lower and 
lower into the slough of political despond. The “ Times’ Scrap Book ” 
was never much used by Peyton in the manner desired by the 
Emperor, but lay in grim state on a table in his drawing-room, 
where it carried off the honors from the photograph albums as a 
curiosity of the most curious sort. So much was it esteemed by 
Mr. John Bigelow (then Consul, since Minister to France), who 
took the greatest delight in examining it, that he offered Peyton 
one thousand franes for it, well knowing that in years to come, 
when the great leveller, Death, should have paralyzed the hand 
which had done this clipping, and pasting, and annotating work, 
the value of the book, as a curious souvenir of Napoleon IIL, 
would be greater than even now. But Peyton would not—perhaps 
dared not—sell it, and kept it by himtill it shared the fate of every- 
thing the man’s hands touched. It was lost. 

Spite of himself, Peyton was now obliged to pass the most of his 
time in London, as the “ Chronicle,” hopelessly entangled, encoun- 
tered a new enemy in the person of the Count (now Duke) de Per- 
signy, an obstinate and zealous partisan of the “ dynastie 
Napoléonienne,” who had recently been sent to fill the post of 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James. Easily suspecting that the 
“Chronicle” was subsidized by his sovereign, De Persigny, in few 
but explicit words, attacked the subject, and told the Emperor that 
it was a piece of folly to keep pouring money into the rotten cof- 
fers of the old house in the Strand, when the same money, judi- 
ciously and secretly distributed about among other, and “live” 
journals (of which the “ Morning Post” was to be one), would be of 
vast benefit to the cause of Imperialism in England. The “ Chron- 
icle’s” opinion, said De Persigny, went for nothing in a political 
sense; and it was quite true that so strong had the hatred of it 
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become, through the next-to-certainty that it was French money 
which was greasing the wheels with which it “coached over,” that 
on more than one occasion threats were made of the intention of 
the mob to attack the “ Chronicle” building and tear it to the earth, 
if its obnoxious sentiments were not changed to conform with the 
opinions of a nation which is by blood and breeding thoroughly 
antagonistic to everything French. But the Emperor, willing to 
take De Persigny’s advice, now discovered to his cost that in taking 
upon himself the care of the “ Chronicle ” he had placed on his back 
an Old Man of the Sea worse than the torturer of Sinbad. It 
would be easy enough to throw over the “ political director ;” to 
use bad faith with a man who, as the Emperor plainly said, he 
believed was fool though not knave (and folly was much worse 
than knavery in the imperial eyes); but how to get rid of the 
obligations entailed upon him through the employment of 
sixty individuals at different salaries (from Mr. Thornton Hunt’s 
twelve guineas, down to the porter’s twelve shillings), that was a 
graver question. 

That Peyton was to be summarily dealt with soon became evi- 
dent. Since his foreed exile in London his wife had been in the 
habit of touching every month the sum of two hundred and fifty 
frances, which had been accorded him for “ services on the press” 
ever since the earliest days of his intimacy with Mocquard, This 
little dowceur came out of a bureau, or counting-house, buried in 
one of those dark streets which thread their way through the Latin 
Quartcr, over the Seine, down through the aristocratic Faubourg 
St. Germain, near the Pantheon, up mysterious dark staircases, at 
the end of a moss-grown court-yard where, behind baize doors, muf- 
fle-hinged, speaking eloquently of silence, silent men moved about, 
counting money, paying it out, and making silent, but significant 
entries in ponderous ledgers, Signing her name in this book, Mrs. 
Peyton saw there the names of correspondents of newspapers 
whose chefs little suspect that they are thus in receipt of bribes 
from the French Government; notable among these stood the name 
of the principal correspondent of the Independance Belge, a power- 
ful and fearless sheet, which proves a constant thorn in the side of 
the “expedient ”-seeking Emperor of the French. Several corre- 
spondents of presumably unpurchasable English journals were also 
“ nortés” on the list—some for larger sums than Peyton, some for 
smaller. 

Mrs. Peyton was now politely informed by the official that her 
husband’s name had been erased from the list, and it was, there- 
fore, impossible to pay her the money. The sum in itself was the 
merest of trifles, but straws did their usual office, and showed that 
the “Chronicle” was soon to be blown to the winds. 
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Perhaps the disastrous dénowement might have been somewhat 
deferred, if it had not been much hurried on through the workings 
of that unfortunate clause in the purchase-deed. An old debt, 
which for months had been hanging, like the Damocletian sword 
suspended by a hair, over Peyton’s shrinking head, now descended, 
Immediate payment was demanded. When we say that it was for 
the large sum of three thousand pounds, it will be seen that it was 
not possible to eke this amount out of the subsidy, or to obtain it 
by any other means than a positive demand for it as a just and 
legal indebtedness from the imperial owner of the “ Chronicle.” This 
demand Peyton unwillingly was compelled to make, thus disclosing 
to the astonished and indignant Emperor the secret of the inserted 
clause relating to indebtedness which passed unnoticed on the pur- 
chase-deed ; revealing also the subsequent bad management of the 
organ, of which, Mocquard asseverated, Peyton had been giving 
constant and delusive hopes of success. This in turn Peyton de- 
nied; and between mutual crimination on the parts of these two, 
anger on the part of the Emperor, and the “I-told-you-so” satisfac- 
tion of De Persigny, the position of Peyton became one of such 
intense anxiety that in less than a month his hair became thickly 
sprinkled with those tell-tale gray threads whose name is mental 
agony; and his frame grew emaciated to that extent—and so 
rapidly—that one of his friends coarsely but strongly expressed his 
condition as “sweating blood.” 

This dreadful state of affairs was brought to a close by Peyton’s 
wife, who had received a letter from her husband in London, in 
which he begged her to employ that force of character which she 
possessed and he lacked, and to make a last effort to obtain the 
three thousand pounds from the Emperor—in default of which he 
(Peyton) would be dragged off to a debtor’s prison, and, at the best, 
be forced to take advantage of the bankrupt act, which would rob 
him not only of every penny he possessed, his furniture, and every 
well-loved household god, but also deprive the wife of all her little 
trinkets of jewelry, even to her watch. And all for what? Fora 
debt for which he was not morally responsible, for which he had 
received nothing—and all because an Emperor chose to be dis- 
honest, a Secretary deceitful. While his wife was pondering on 
what was best to be done, she received from London this imperative 


telegram : 
For God’s sake, get the £3,000 by twelve o’clock to-day, or I shall be dragged 
to prison. if! 


It was then nine in the morning—on Friday. Without a mo- 
ment’s consideration, Mrs, Peyton went to the palace. Passing 
the guichet de [ Empereur without difficulty, although, as usual, a 
sentinel was stationed there heavily armed, she crossed the court- 
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yard of the palace and made her way to Mocquard’s pavilion. 
There she was met by a man who knew her well; a /vissier, or 
usher, named Felix, who was wont to receive her with many smiles 
and much obsequiousness. It was now evident he had received the 
mot d’ordre from his superiors; or, perhaps, he might have over- 
heard the “Chronicle” affair discussed, and had drawn his own 
conclusions as to whom he was to snub, and to whom he was to be 
gracious, At all events, his manner to Mrs. Peyton on this occasion 
was of that lofty nature at once so amusing and so impertinent, 
coming from the servant-source. Mrs. Peyton asked for Monsieur 
Mocquard, 

“ Your letter of audience, Madame, if you please,” said Monsieur 
Felix, extending his hand. 

This was doubly an affront, because he knew quite well that she 
had always been permitted to dispense with this formality. 

“Tell him Madame Peyton is here,” said she, imperatively, and 
bestowing on him a glance so full of contempt for his changed 
bearing that, without another word, he made her a deferential bow 
and withdrew, returning presently to tell her that M. Mocquard 
would receive her in a “ little moment.” 

Mocquard’s “little moments” were long. It was near eleven 
o’clock before he admitted Mrs, Peyton into his cabinet—and Pey- 
ton in London, to be dragged off to prison at twelve o’clock on the 
same day, if the three thousand pounds were not forthcoming ! 

It took but a dozen words to explain Mrs. Peyton’s errand to 
Mocquard. The three thousand pounds were due—she must have 
them at once. There must be no more refusing; she had come now, 
and the affair must be settled. 

Mocquard’s answer was one long shriek of crimination of Peyton. 
Moral character, probity, veracity—ali were declared wanting in 
the man. With hair almost standing on end at the terrible outlay 
which had been so fruitlessly made, Mocquard explained to his 
visitor that the sacr-r-ré “ Chronicle” had cost the Emperor, in four- 
teen months, over two millions of francs. This statement may 
have been exaggerated; nevertheless, when we consider that the 
advantages accruing from the purchase of the “ Chronicle” were 
positively vz/, the odium from it great, and that a very large sum 
must certainly have been spent, we can scarcely be surprised at 
the intensity of Mocquard’s indignation. However, all this availed 
nothing now; the three thousand pounds must be had at once, and 
Mrs. Peyton had come to get it. 

Mocquard flatly refused to go in to the Emperor (who was in 
the adjoining room) and ask for the money. It was, he said, as 
much as his position was worth to again broach a subject which 
had already caused his imperial master such profound annoyance, 

of | 
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The Emperor had decided to have done with the whole affair—to 
use his own pleasant words, repeated by Mocquard—to “ throw the 
“ Chronicle” out of the window.” As for the “ political director,” 
he could go to the devil (still quoting), or to the United States, just 


as he felt inclined. 
“ You refuse, then, to ask the Emperor for this money ?” said 


the wife. 

“ Desolé!” cried Mocquard, seeking a pretext, “his Majesty 
has cabinet of ministers to-day at twelve o’clock; it is almost that 
now, and I dare not disturb him.” 

“Very well,” said she. “I will wait here until the Emperor 
passes, and then I shall myself ask him.” 

So saying she sat down, and picking up a newspaper (which 
happened to be the hated Independance Belge), she began, coolly 
and leisurely, to all appearance, to read. 

For perhaps a quarter of an hour there was silence. The old 
man, angry, impatient, kept glancing—nevertheless, with not un- 
kind eyes—at the young woman who sat there braving him—the 
great him—in his own cabinet. For her, with the newspaper 
within a hand’s length of her eyes, she saw not a letter of the 
type before her; but heard, with fearful distinctness, every tick of 
the clock which told her the meridian was waxing apace. In those 
moments of torture, she reviewed, step by step, the whole history 
of this seeming good-fortune—the intimacy with the Emperor— 
and remembered, with that certain satisfaction which always fol- 
lows the knowledge of a just pre-judgment, that from the very first 
her instincts had told her that all this would come to no good. 
Given such a curious and exceptional opportunity, another man 
might have made himself a power in this Empire; but Peyton was 
aman of no power, mental, moral or physical. The opportunity 
had crushed, instead of elevating him—and all had gone ill. 

Mocquard seemed to feel that he was not now dealing with Pey- 
ton; for, presently, with a hasty and quite unnecessary injunction 
of “ Well, wait a minute,” he arose and passed into the Emperor’s 
cabinet. 

When he returned he bore in his hands the instrument of Pey- 
ton’s present salvation—a check for the full amount—three thou- 
sand pounds! 

The tears came now; the overstrained nerves relaxed, and all the 
poor woman’s firmness disappeared. Poor old Mocquard! He 
was not so cruel after all! He actually shed tears of sympathy 
when he saw Mrs. Peyton break down so completely. 

Mrs. Peyton expressed her thanks—her gratitude—briefly, but 
sincerely, for there was now no time to be lost. It lacked ten 
minutes to the fatal hour—twelve o’clock. 
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“ Where, Madame? ” inquired the driver. 
“To the first telegraph oftice—quick !” 
She had now time to examine the check. It was drawn on the 

house of Barring Brothers (where it is said the Emperor has an 
enormous bank-account}, and was worded thus 

“Pray pay to” (printed) “Mr. Peyton” (written) “or bearer the sum of” 
(printed) “three thousand pounds. NAPoLEON.” (Written.) 

No forgery there. Mrs. Peyton was too familiar with the hand- 
writing of the Emperor to be deceived. Besides his annotation in 
the “ Times’ Scrap Book,” Napoleon had frequently written hints for 
“Chronicle” articles, which were given to the “ political director,” 
and which she had seen. 

Mrs. Peyton’s telegram to her husband was brief, but pointed : 

“T have got the money.” 

This would have availed Peyton nothing, however, if a London 
friend of the wife’s, relying implicitly on the truthfulness of her 
statement, had not advanced him the money on the spot. 

This was about the end of Peyton’s connection with the “ Chron- 
icle.’” The Emperor, utterly ignoring him, took the matter out of 
his hands, without a “ by-your-leave,” and placed it in those of a 
person who has received the honorary title of “the Emperor’s 
dirty-work English agent ”—whose name is Smith, and who lives 
in the King’s Road, London. 

Whether the tangled skein was ever successfully unravelled can- 
not now be known. Peyton was too glad to be rid of the responsi- 
bilities of the “ Chronicle” ever to care to inquire about its welfare 
or its illfare. Those persons who are familiar with newspaperism 
in London, however, will remember that the “ Chronicle,” after re- 
ducing its size, coming out printed on straw paper, and other fall- 
ings from its once lofty eminence, finally died an ignominious and 

unlamented death. 






























{In May, 1860, Mrs. Akers (known by her nom de plume of Florence Percy), published her 
popular poem, “ Rock Me to Sleep.” By the operation of some law of fraud, which Quetelet 
or Buckle might explain, no less than ten persons, supported by respectable testimony, have 
since severally laid claim to the lady’s verses; and most prominent among them appeared, during 
the past year, the Hon. Mr. Ball, of the New Jersey Legislature, whose claim was advocated by 
the Hon. Messrs. Morse and Marsh in probably the absurdest pamphlet ever printed; which, 
nevertheless, seems to have had sufficient plausibility to obtain general credence for atime. Its 
fate, however, and Mr. Ball’s as well, were shortly sealed by an elaborate review, signed “ W,” 
in the New York “Times.” “Never,” says the Newburyport “ Herald,” in serio-comic 
vein—” never since Junius hurled his polished shafts at the British aristocracy ; never since 
Demosthenes thundered at Philip; never since poor vexed Job exclaimed ‘O that mine enemy 
had written a book!’ did ever mortal work catch such double-distilled damnation, such utter 
annihilation, as did this unhappy bantling of Messrs. Morse and Marsh in that five-column 
review in the New York “'Times.’? By the unanimous verdict of press and public, the Hon. 
Mr. Ball was at once laid upon the shelf. Since then, however, after the lapse of eight months, 
determined, one might think, to make his the prime case in the causes célébres of literary crime, 
the Hon. Mr. Ball has reappeared (his original eight “ witnesses’ augmented to sixteen), in six 
and a half extremely mortal columns of fine type in the “ Tribune,” signed with a little *, and 
inserted at great cost, asan adyertisement. As an answer to the redoubtabie‘‘ W,” to whom 
it is mainly devoted, it is the merest nullity. At this stage of the matter, Thalia, the Muse of 
Comedy, now takes up the tale.] 


THE BALLAD OF SIR BALL. 


Sir Ariost, Sir Pulci bothe, didde bringe this ballade ayde, 
For one the clavi-ciltherne sweete, ande one the rebeck playde ; 


Ande methynketh welle, theire melodye gaye didde into the measure roameé 
ayn 


Which was mosten lyke, “ Whenn agen, ah hah, Sir Jon hee comes marchynge hoame ! 


I. 


T was when leaves are large and long, the month y-clepen May, 
The Lady Florence Percy sang her magic-woven lay ; 
And for the lady’s heart was full with woes ye know not of, 
She sang of dark and gentle Death, the comforter of Love. 
O fair was Florence Percy, with her eyes of pansied blue, 
Her face of pale forget-me-not, her soul of love-me-true! 
And sad and sweet the magic song that plaining from her bower, 
(Remained in air, a spirit voice, that sings this very hour— 
Sings passionate, lone, aioft, alow, till every heart is stirred, 
And marvels, is it lady then, or deathful love his bird ? 


II. 


‘It was the good Sir Public, the gentle old man gray ; 

He loves the lutes of troubadours, or knight's or lady’s lay ; 

And though with dire cacophanies his patient ears are sore, 

He only loves great harmonies, sweet melodies, the more. 

And hearkening that aérial song, all rapt and passion-pale, 

He spake—“ And is it a lady’s voice, or is it the nightingale ?— 

And tell me where she preens her plumes or combs her hair this hour ?— 
And is it in some mournful wood, or in some silken bower ? 
O hie, my messengers, and find or if it lady be !— 

This singer true and tender must be better known to me.” 


Ill. 


It was Sir Ball, the enchanter curst, whose carols murder joy 
‘For households in the jovial realm of Camden and Amboy: 
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Nor Jersey lightning lights their woes who hear his griding strain ; 
Nor Jersey cider balms their brains—they never smile again. 

“A tief of the wurrld,” Sir Finnegan bold of Ireland him would call ; 
And said ye, “ strike the blasted lyre,” Sir Fin would whack Sir Ball. 
With a double quadrille of toadies true, a gruesome companie, 

All into the field on donkeys two called Morse and Marsh rode he. 

He stood on the backs of his brace of hacks, in equitation foul ; 

And either donkey wore what seemed a human jobbernowl. 

And he in a horse’s harness good was blithesomely arrayed, 

For such he had sold and gotten him gold, and O it was his trade! 

So on he had put his equine suit, and said : “‘ Come death or wrack, 

At least we'll die, like the Thane of Fife, with harness on our back.” 
By the donks’ support, their, necks athwart, a huge bull-fiddle did show, 
And rantingly and dauntingly Sir Ball did rosin the bow. 

O never before on such a sight the bardic sun did shine! 

“This beats me hollow,” said bright Apollo, and stared with all his eyne. 


Iv. 


It was the donkeys Morse and Marsh that first the silence broke, 

And like Sir Balaam’s ass the twain not only brayed but spoke. 

And though an angel stood in their path, and said “ Beware this day,” 

They spoke not like that sapient beast, but quite their natural way. 

With slubberdegullion bribble-brabble, seventy pages long ; 

They said “ Sir Ball alone devised and sings the lady’s song. 

Strike up, Sir Ball, thy dulcet voice will deep conviction bring !”— 

And then with horrible cruelty, Sir Ball did play and sing. 

Bull-fiddle and leathery-brazen lungs did blare the lady’s lay, 

All intermixt with a song of spooks and Tophet’s goblins gay. 

And with “ Mother, O mother !” the dissonant staves were all one mutual cry— 

“ Mother, O mother, my mother, I blubber, I holler, I howl, I sigh— 

The storm in my breast, mother, won't let me rest, mother; clouded and sabled 
I weep ; 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to wake, mother, rock me to wake and to 
sleep !” 

And have ye heard the love-lorn cat, Sir Tom, when he miauls and meows ?— 

And have ye heard the sleepless dog in the yard, with his wild bow-wows ? 

And have ye heard the cats and dogs convolved in war together ? 

Conceit ye then of the tuneful strain Sir Ball did bellow and blether! 

Jaw-cracking metrification dire, and rhythm that rends the bowels : 

Hoarse, horrible mutual massacre of consonants and vowels ; 

Calathumpia’s dins and calliope’s yells, all sorts of aural wrong, 

All stridor’s mad menagerie let loose, were in that song. 

And “Go it, go it, noble poet!” the donkeyfied did bray ; 

And “ Hooraw! our pote this pome he wrote!” the toadies all did say. 

But into his ears at the earliest blast Sir Public jammed his thumbs, 

And skedaddled as fast as the guiltiest wretch who knows the devil comes. 

Apollo fied and hid his head in the realm of the dead below— 

The sweet and silent pallid realm where discords cannot go. 

The deaf they chuckled ; dismay, despair convulsed each thing that hears ; 

The stones were happy ; the corn resolved it never wouid come to ears! 


Vv. 


It was the race of Boobies, whom I hate with hatred sore, 
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And pray their heads may tumble off and roll about the floor ; 

And every one of them patted his paunch, and sleeked his colloppy jowls, 
And smirked and sighed in ecstacy, and looked as wise as owls ; 

And sleepily said—* We cannot doubt—and proofs are staggering things— 
The lady’s silence looks like guilt—besides, how sweet he sings! 

Behold his cloud of witnesses !—The Original Jacobs’ arisen ! ”— 

Whereat the toadies dinned the air with shrieks—“ It’s his’n—it’s his’n! ” 
But pale in latticed southern skies a lady’s face did shine, 
And sad and fiery on the wind a clear voice murmured “ Mine. 
And above, a scowl began to knit the deeps of the inner air ; 
And below, it was a fearsome thing to hear Sir Public swear. 


” 


Vi. 


It was the bold Sir Doubleyou (now, Muses, lend your vim! 

I show a proper self-respect in well-describing him.) 

A bow-shot from her bower he rode between the barley sheaves ; 

The sun came dazzling through and flamed upon his brazen greaves ; 
A red-cross knight forever knelt to a lady in his shield, 

That sparkled like a planet bright upon the yellow field ; 

His gemmy bridle glittered, like the branch of stars I’ve seen 

Hung in the golden Galaxy, Sir Church’s Magazine ; 

Thick-jewelled shone his saddle-leather as he onward came ; 

His helmet and his helmet plume burned like one burning flame ; 

On burnished hooves his war-horse trod ; his brow in sunlight glowed ; 
His coal-black curls from underneath his splendid helmet flowed : 
Some bearded meteor trailing light, he might be likened to ; 

And “tirra lirra” by the river sang Sir Doubleyou. 

(‘ All Tennyson's,” the Boobies cry—ye devilish race malign, 

If ever Sir Ball has laid a lay, these golden eggs are mine !) 


VII. 


It was the bold Sir Doubleyou, the mortal foe of wrong, 

He heard the lady’s injury, he loved the lady’s song. 

Forth from the sheath he flashed his sword, and burst like thunder in ; 
One stroke the bovine fiddle broke and flindered all the din. 

And then with hilt and mailéd fist, he turned the donkeys sore 

All to a bloody zebra-stripe and pard-like spots of gore. 

And Marsh he meekly cluttered off and sought his legal pale ; 

And Morse, all red and black and blue, made tracks for Cherry Vale. 
Then whirling up his terrible brand, upon Sir Ball he drave, 

And clear and clean from head to chine, he him asunder clave. 

“ Lie thus,” he said, “ whom lying thus, no minstrel ever can fear.” 
And the Boobies blinked at the cloven corse, and murmured, “ Too severe.’ 
But the gay New Jersey editors did dance within their dens, 

And gayly wrote those jolly blades the tale with bright steel pens. 

And Sir Raymond praised the doughty deed of knightly derring-do ; 
And Sir Sedley, Knight of the Round Table, declared it just and true ; 
And Sir Prentice’s jests flew out of his beard as only fly they can ; 

And the chill Sir Godkin said, “ Ah—hum—a very unfortunate man.” 
And the good Sir Public clapped his hands and bade the joy-bells ring ; 
And spirit-sweet in the air again the lady’s song did sing. 


’ 
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; VIII. 
It was such baleful weird-craft then as Ariosto told— 
Up gat the cloven wretch, Sir Ball, from the ground whereon he had rolled ; 
And half was himself, a jelly of fear, in his harness all bizarre, 
And half was a lubber of muck and mush y-clepen Little Star. 
And the double quadrille of toadies now had grown sixteen in all, 
And were dancing the Dance Macaber for the dying hopes of Ball. 
And while Sir Ball upscreaked in song like a thousand files on saws, 
His lubber upraised a club of mud and jargoned out of his jaws— 
“ Thy hour is come, Sir Knight,” he squeaked, “thou nameless knight of rhymes, 
With Doubleyou’d crest who ambushest behind Sir Raymond’s Times, 
I saw thee shoot thy venomed lance from a Dahlgren gun I know— 
And ’tis proven thou canst not shoot like me from Ananias his bow. 
In Dictionary thou art not versed ”—and withouten knowing the leaves, 
He spake all Luther’s lexicon of the speech of beggars and thieves.* 
Sir Doubleyou gave him never a pash, for he broke and tumbled null, 
A boneless litter of muck and mush that smelt like Yorick’s skull. 
But on Sir Ball Sir Doubleyou turned his flaming eyes of blue: 
Sir Ball was singing uproariously, and the welkin grisly grew ; 
And his “ Mother, O mother, my mother,” was ever the dominant bellow of all ; 
“ Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep, mother,” merrily roared Sir Ball. 


IX. 
It was his mother was reading aloud to the spirits in spirit-land ; 
And the Great Harmonia was the book, and they none could understand ; 
And they vowed the noise made dark the sense that never was light before ; 
And she slammed the book on the ghost of a shelf that held the spirit lore. 
The spirits smiled their glacial smile to see her rampaging go— 
For she suddenly flounced from out their midst, and down she scuttled below : 
Sir Ball he saw her scurrying fast and kicking her skirts with speed— 
He knew that the prayers of the wicked were heard, and felt him shaky-kneed. 
He twitched his mouth and meekly whined—“ I feel inclined to weep, 
For the spirit of my mother comes to rock my soul to sleep.” + 
“Tl rock ye,” gasped the good old dame, and grabbed him by the hair ; 
Her face was ashy-white with rage, and O her eyes did glare! 
She banged him twice, she cuffed him thrice, then for a rock looked she, 
And down she plumped and haled him prone across her good old knee ; 
She settled him square, she fixed him fair, she parted his coat-tails true, 
And clappety-clippety-clap she spanked till his trowsers flittering flew. 


x. 

It was the Very Devil Himself, while Ball did yowl and twitch— 
While grisly black the welkin grew and like to stinking pitch— 
While all in a dark and brassy flare the land lay ghast and seared— 
It was the Very Devil Himself with hoofs and horns appeared. 
He gnashed his fangs, he waggled his tail, and “ Gah! I’ve got ye now! "— 
Yelled the hideous, terrible, subterrene, infernal snarleyyow. 
With a cry the dame up sprang and away to the land of spirits she flew, 
And went into fits till the spirits of hartshorn came and brought her to. 
The fiend he snickered and smirked and leered at the lump that she’d let fall, 

* “A nameless knight, with ‘W’ on his crest, who ambushed behind the columns of the 
Times, shoots thence his venomed lance ;” and further on is accused of not being “ versed in 
dictionaries!” Thus, with delicious rhetoric, Little Star, in over six columns of fine type in the 
Tribune, thick and slab with the most ludicrous blunders. 
t Sir Ball’s own language! Vide one of his “ Christmas Carols.” 
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Then spat on his palms, and rubbed, and stooped, and gayly clutched Sir Ball, 

At the instant gripe of his burning claws, Sir Ball did screech and writhe— 

“My! that’s a trifie!” Sir Flatfoot said, with an air both mild and blithe. 

Then braced, a-stoop, “ All aboard!” he cried, with a loud and cheery call ; 

His wings clashed wide and beat and beat, but he couldn’t lift Sir Ball. 

“ By George!” he grunted, with violent wafts, “ he’s a hefty cuss, I snore!” 

And with hurricane blasts of his horny vans he rose a yard, nor more. 

With added tornade an ell he made—the fiend he sweats and grins— 

“Why, damme! ” roared he, “ it never can be the weight of the villain’s sins!’’ 

In the inky gloom he made simoom, till his wind went out with a belch, 

And headlong earthward down he flopped a-sprawl with horrid squelch. 

He paused—he rose ; his tail was droopt, and slow sank either van ; 

And sooty white with amaze and spite, he scanned the ponderous man. 

“Tf ever I knew the like of this! ” he yelled, dismayed and grim : 

Then, after a minute, “ He’ll have to stay—a derrick could never lift him.” 

“No matter,” he added, hornet-mad, “ Sir Newton was not wrong— 

I'll have him yet in the natural course, for gravitation’s strong.” 

With that he bristled his tail and dealt Sir Ball a savage flick ; 

Sir Ball did screech, for the harpoon edge did slash him to the quick ; 

And, ah, it clave his coat-tail down, and a manuscript out did fall ; 

And the Devil read, “ A Christmas Carol. By A. M. W. Ball.” 

Gramercy ! but Sir Flatfoot’s roars of laughter shook the skies, 

And he gasped and wheezed, while the sable tears ran out of his wicked old 
eyes, 

“Well, Blair is heavy, and Tupper’s a ton, and Pollok sells by the pound, 

But this! —no wonder I couldn’t fly—why, it’s made a hole in the ground ! 

Well, well! with lessened avoirdupois, I guess we'll lighter ride ; 

So now, my boy ”—-he spat on his palms—* come off and be boiled and fried.” 


XI. 
It was the good Sir Public then, the gentle old man gray, 
“ Not 80,” he said, “such sins as his deserve a sterner way.” 
“ How now!” retorts Sir Fiend, irate—“ I’m rather more than a liar 
If there’s anything worse than the seething lake of brimstone and of fire!” 
“ Not so,” Sir Public said} “ there’s pain compels a bitterer brine— 
Let him ride, an endless passenger, on the Camden and Amboy line! 
Let him feel the muscle-destroying racks, the cramps, the jolts, the jars, 
The Spanish Inquisition-for-one of a seat within those cars. 
Let him breathe their rank and ropy air that the life of the lungs destroys— 
Let his brain grow sick with the pobbledy-wob of the tramway’s corduroys— 
Let him pause at the station restaurants and eat with the ravening flies, 
Those sandwiches, those nightmare cakes, and oh, those nameless pies !— 
Let him eat till he envies the eaters of clay and the cannibals happy and free— 
And then let him drink the infernal drinks they call their coffee and tea. 
Let him enter again to his torture-seat, and ride and ride and ride— 
Let his feet be chillblained with the draughts while his brains by the stove are 
fried— 
vet him joggle with cinders flaying his eyes, till he loathes the night and day— 
And sharpest torment of all, for all, let him feel there’s money to pay ! 
And never for him be the ecstacy that the worst of wretches know, 
When they leave those cars at the te¥minus, in a blest relief from wo.” 
“ Haw, haw!” the jovial fiend’s guffaw up-belched with sulphur spoom— 
“OQ bully for you! By George! this beats the Flying Dutchman’s doom !” 
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“O mercy!” howled Sir Ball—* those cars, that road, I know full well— 
And OI prefer—I much prefer—to be taken at once to hell!” 

“ Don’t quibble on names,” Sir Public said ; and Sir Ball he gasped—“ I swear ! 
My sins are great, but my punishment is more than I can bear!” 


XII. 


There are waifs of bitter and shapeless fog on the barren Jersey shore ; 

They were once that cloud of witnesses who all so roundly swore. 

There’s a couple of foolish advocates from their foul enchantment freed ; 

They are Morse and Marsh, and they keep them close and wear the mourner’s 
weed. 

There’s a bloody-eyed visage of yellow bile that glares distort with pain, 

Through the rattling glass on the many that pass the jumping, joggling train ; 

The saunterer overtaking the cars, on his patron saint doth call, 

And walks till he leaves them far behind ; ’tis the visage of poor Sir Ball. 

There’s a fiend who ponders a similar line for the worst that with him dwell ; 

It is the Very Devil Himself—in sooth, he ponders well. 

There’s a soul who bends, as Issachar bent, between two loads of wrong— 

New Jersey’s huge monopoly and such as Ball their song ; 

He soothes his soul with minstrels’ lyres, and waits the better day ; 

It is the good Sir Public, the gentle old man gray. 

There’s a red-cross knight who cares not what the Boobies say or do ; 

He basks in good Sir Public’s smile ; ’tis bold Sir Doubleyou. 

There’s a noble lady fortressed now in good Sir Public’s tower ; 

The air retains the gentle songs that flow from out her bower; 

’*Tis the Lady Florence Perey—may her garlands never fall! 

God save ye, gallant gentlemen, and lovely ladies all! 





WORDS AND THEIR USES. 


OLIVER CROMWELL ON THE USE OF WORDS.—MISUSED WORDS,.—BRITI- 
CISMS.—HOWELLS’ “ITALIAN JOURNEYS.” 


()** of the last conclusions arrived at by the profoundest 

philological investigators is, that words are mere arbitrary 
sounds for the expression and communication of ideas :—that, for 
instance, a man calls the source of light and heat the sun because 
his mother taught him so to call it, and that is the name by which it is 
known to the people around him; and that if he had been taught in his 
childhood, and by example afterward, to call it the moon, he would 
have done so without question. But this was declared more than 
two hundred years ago by Oliver Cromwell, in his reply to the 
committee that waited upon him from Parliament to ask him to 
take the title of king. In the course of his refusal to yield to their 
request, he said: 

Words have not their import from the natural power of particular combina- 
tions of characters, or from the real efficacy of certain sounds, but from the con- 
sent of those that use them, and arbitrarily annex certain ideas to them, which 
might have been signified with equal propriety by any other. 

The language and construction of this passage are probably the 
better for the care of Cromwell’s reporter; but there is no reason 
for believing that any change was made in the substance of the 
Protector’s argument. He was a man who looked far into things, 
and saw their real meaning. This conclusion, be it new or old, is 
sound ; but it would be very weak reasoning that would base upon 
it an argument in favor of indifference as to the right or wrong of 
usage, because words are accepted by men upon the mere authority 
of usage. For, notwithstanding his opinion, Cromwell refused to 
take the title of king, although he was so earnestly entreated 
thereto, and although it would have obviated some difficulty in the 
administration of the government, because king meant something 
that he was not, and had associations which he wished not to sug- 
gest. And although words are arbitrary to the individual, to the 
race or the nation they are growths, and are themselves the fruit 
and the sign of the growth of the race or the nation itself, and 
have, like its members, a history, and alliances, and rights of 
birth, and inherent powers which endure as long as they live, and 
which they can transmit, although somewhat modified, to their 
rightful suecessors. I continue my examination of the violation of 
some of these rights and the perversion of some of these powers. 

Directrty.—The radical meaning of this word is, in a right line, 
and hence, as a right line is the shortest distance between two points, 
it means at once, immediately. Its synonyme in both senses is a 
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good English word, now, unhappily, somewhat obsolete, straight- 
way—our equivalent of which, right away, is laughed at by brother 
Bull as an Americanism. But John Bull himself uses directly in a 
way which is quite insufferable—to wit, in the sense of when, as 
soon as, This use of the word is a widespread Briticism, and pre- 
vails even among the most cultivated writers. For instance, in the 
London “ Spectator” of May 2, 1867, it is said that “ Directly Mr. 
Disraeli finished speaking, Mr. Lowe rose to oppose,” etc. Anglice, 
As soon as Mr. Disraeli finished speaking, ete. It is difficult to 
trace by continuous steps the course of this strange perversion, 
for which there is neither justification nor palliation, A fortnight 
ago I should have said that it was unknown among speakers and 
writers of American birth. But since then I have read Mr. 
Howells’ charming book, “ Italian Journeys,” * than which I know 
no book of travel more richly fraught with pleasure to a gentle 
reader. And by a gentle reader I mean one who, like the author, 
can look not only with delight upon all that is beautiful and love- 
able, but with sympathy upon that which is neither beautiful nor 
loveable in the customs and characters of those who are strangers 
to him, whose ways of wickedness are not his ways, and whose 
follies are foreign to him, one who can admire the boldness of an 
impostor, and see the humorous side of rascality. When a travel- 
ler sees with Mr. Howells’ human eyes, and writes with his graphic 
and humorous pen—a pen that paints with insight, and caricatures 
with a keenness to which malice gives no edge—travelling with 
him on paper, which is generally either the dullest or the most friv- 
olous of employments, is one of the most inspiriting g, and not the 
least instructive. Mr. Howells’ style, too, is so good, shows such 
unobtrusive and seemingly unconscious mastery of idiomatic 
English, that I notice with the more freedom two or three lapses, 
one of which, at least, I attribute to the deleterious influences of 
foreign travel. I am sure that it was notin New England, and not 
until after he had been subjected to daily intercouse with Brit- 
ish speakers and to the influence of British journals, that he learned 
to write such sentences as these: “ Directly I found the house in- 
habited by living people, I began te eo sorry that it was not as 
empty as the library and the street,” p. ¢ “ T was more interest- 
ed in the disreputable person who dee the box beside our 
driver directly we got out of our city gate,” p. 218. Mr. Howells 
meant that when he found the house inhabited he hows in to be sorry, 
and that the interesting and disreputable person mounted his coach- 
box as soon as they got out of the gate. Mr. Howells is the first 
Yankee born and bred that I have known to be guilty of this Brit- 

* “Ttalian Journeys.” By W. D. Howells, author of “ Venetian Life.” New 
York : Hurd & Houghton. 
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ish offence against the English language ; and his example is likely 
to be of so much more influence than my precept that, unless he 
repents, I am likely to be pilloried as his persecutor by the multi- 
tude of his followers. But I am sure that he will repent ; and that, 
with that amiable leaning toward wickedness which enables him to 
throw such a fresh charm over the well-trodden ways of Italy, he will 
even think kindly of the critic who has put him upon the barb as 
if he lovea him. 

So sure am I of this, that, wishing to use him again as an emi- 
nent example of error—for I am death on a shining mark (Have I 
not said that slang is sometimes admissible ?)—I shall bring forward 
two other faults which I have noticed in his book, and in which 
he is not singular among Yankees. There is among some people a 
propensity, which is of late growth, and is the fruit of presuming 
half-knowledge, to give to adjectives formed participially from 
nouns, and to nouns used as adjectives, a plural form, the effect of 
which is laughably pedantic, as all efforts to struggle away from 
simple idiom to superfine correctness are apt to be. For instance, 
the delicious confection, calt’s-foot jelly, is advertised in many 
confectionary windows as calves’-feet jelly—the confectioners hav- 
ing been troubled in their minds by the reflection that there went 
more than one calf’s foot to the making of their jelly. So I once 
heard a richly-robed dame, whose daughter, named after the god- 
dess of wisdom, was suffering pangs that only steel forceps 
could allay, say, with a little flourish of elegance, that “ M’nervy 
was a martyr to the teeth-ache.” And could this gorgeous 
goddess-mother doubt that she was right, when she found Mr. 
Ifowells saying that the peasants in Bassano return from their 
labor “led in troops of eight or ten by stalwart, white-teethed, bare- 
legged maids.” She would be shocked by the bareness of the maid- 
ens’ legs, but she would glory in the multitudinous dental epithet 
which Mr, Howells appliesto them. But because the most beautiful 
of the Nereides trips through our memories as silver-footed Thetis 
do, we, therefore, think of her as a unipede, a one-legged god- 
dess? How would it do for the Cambridge lads to translate, 
silver-feeted Thetis? And if we have calves’-feet jelly, why must 
not we, @ fortiori, have oysters-pie and plums-pudding ? and if 
white-teethed maids, why not ¢eeth-brushes? and, above all, why 
do we commit the monstrous absurdity of speaking of the num- 
berless human race as mankind instead of men-kind ? A noun 
used as an adjective expresses an abstract idea; and when by the 
introduction of the plural form this idea is broken up into a col- 
lective multitude of individuals, it falls ludicrously into concrete 
ruin, 

A like endeavor toward precision has led some folk to say, for 
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instance, that a man was on Broadway, or that such and such an 
event took place on Tremont Street; and Mr. Howells countenances 
this folly by writing, “there were a few people to be seen on the 
street.” Let him and all others who would not be at once childish 
and pedantic, say, 7 the street, iz Broadway, and not be led into 
the futile folly of endeavoring to convey the notion that a man was 
resting or moving over an extended surface between two lines of 
houses. A house itself is in Broadway, not on it ; but it may stand 
on the line of the street; and an event takes place in a certain 
street, whether the actors are on the pavement or on the steps, or 
in the balcony of a house in that street, or in the house itself. Some 
generations, at least, will pass away before a man shall appear who 
will write better, plainer, simpler English than John Bunyan wrote ; 
and he makes Christian say, “ Apollyon, beware what you do, for I 
am in the king’s highway. 

There is no telling into what absurdity these blind gropers after 
precision will stumble when we find them deep in such a slough as 
written over the signature, fancying the while that they are on solid 
ground, A man’s signature is at the bottom of his letter, and, 
therefore, he writes over the signature! But—answering a pre- 
cisian according to his preciseness—the signature was not there 
while the man wrote the letter; it was added afterward. How, 
then, was the letter written over the signature? This is the very 
lunacy of literalism. A man writes under a signature whether the 
signature is at the top, or the bottom, or in the middle of his letter. 
For instance, the epistolary sage of the New York “ Times” writes 
under the signature of “ A Veteran Observer,” and his letters are 
under the date of The Beeches—sub tegmine fagi. And as they 
would be under that date whether it were written at the top, or, 
as dates often are, at the bottom of the letter, so they are under 
that signature wherever on the sheet it may be signed. A soldier 
or a sailor fights under a flag, not, as Mr. Precisian would have it, 
because the flag is hoisted over his head, but because he is under 
the authority which that flag represents. Sometimes he does his 
fighting above the flag, as is often the case with sharpshooters in 
both army and navy; and Farragut, in the round top of the 
“Hartford,” fought the battle of Mobile Bay as much under the 
Stars and Stripes that floated twenty or thirty feet below him, as 
if he had issued his orders from the bottom of the hold. So writs 
are issued under the authority of a court, although the seal and the 
signature which represent that authority are at the bottom of the 
writ, and a man issues a letter under his signature, ¢. ¢., with the 
authority or attestation given by his signature, whether the signa- 
ture is at top or bottom. The use of such a phrase as over the 
signature is the sign of a tendency which, if unchecked, will place 
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our language under the formative influence, not of those who act 
instinctively under guidance of what we call its genius, or of 
scholars and men of general culture, but of those who have least 
ability to fashion it to honor—the literate folk who know too much 
to submit to usage or authority, and too little rightfully to frame 
usage or to have authority themselves, 

I shall notice only one other bad example set by Mr. Howells, 
that in the phrase “when we came to settle for the wine.” He 
meant, to pay for the wine, that and nothing more. To settle is to 
fix firmly, and so, to adjust; and therefore the adjusting of accounts 
is well called, by figure, their settlement. But the phrase to settle, 
meaning to pay, had better be left entirely to the use of those 
sable messengers rapidly passing away, who summon passengers 
on steamboats to step up to the Cap’n’s office. For accounts may 
be settled, that is, they may be made clear and satisfactory, as the 
passenger wished his cup of coffee to be made when he called on 
the negro to take it'to the Captain’s office and have it settled, and 
yet they may not be paid. 

To settle your passage means, if it means anything, nothing more 
or less than to pay your fare; and there is no reason whatever for 
the substitution of the former phrase in place of the latter. It 
displaces one good word, and perverts another; while the use of 
settle without any object, which is sometimes heard, as Hadn’t 
you better settle with me? is hideous. 

Gratuirous.—An affected use of this word has of late become 
too common. It is used in the various senses, unfounded, unwar- 
ranted, unreasonable, untrue, no one of which can be given to it 
with propriety. It is not thus used either by the cultivated, or by 
those who speak plain English in a plain way, they know not why 
or how, and who are content to call a spade aspade. Gratuitous 
means, without payment; as, for instance, Professor A. delivered a 
gratuitous lecture. What meaning can it have, then, in a sentence 
like the following? ‘The assumption of Senator Fessenden, that 
a man who goes into a caucus and acts there is bound to vote in 
House or Senate in accordance with the decision of the caucus 
majority, is wholly gratuitous.” It is not gratuitous; it is unwar- 
ranted, intolerable, unreasonable. But this word is supposed to mean 
something else, people don’t know exactly what or why, and there- 
fore, because of this very ignorance, they use it. For, in language, 
the unknown is generally taken for the magnificent. True, diction- 
aries are found in which gratuitous is defined as meaning “ asserted 
without proof or reason.” But in a moment’s reflection any intel- 
ligent person will see that gratuitous cannot mean asserted in any 
manner. Dictionaries have come to be, in too many cases, the per- 
nicious record of unreasonabie, unwarranted, and fleeting usage. 
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AGGRAVATE is misused by many persons ignorantly, and in con- 
sequence, by many others thoughtlessly, in the sense of provoke, 
irritate, anger. Thus: He aggravates me by his impudence—mean- 
ing he angers me: Her martyr-like airs were very aggravating— 
the right word being irritating. The following example is from 
an elaborate article in the critical columns of a critical paper of 
high pretentions: “This lovely girl, so different in her naive ways 
and lady-like carriage from all her homely surroundings, puzzles 
Felix, aggravates him, and finally leads him into attempting to in- 
fuse more of seriousness into her nature.” The writer meant that 
Esther provoked Felix. Her conduct and bearing called forth, 7. e., 
pro-voked, certain action on his part. -Aggravate means merely to 
add weight to. Injury is aggravated when insult is added to it. 
An insult may be aggravated by being offered to a man who is 
courteous and kindly, as it may be palliated by being offered to a 
brute and a bully. But it is no more proper to say in the one case 
that the person is aggravated, than in the other to say that he is 
palliated. 

Tuose sort.—Many persons who should, and who, perhaps, do, 
know better, are in the habit of using this incongruous combina- 
tion, ex. gr. those sort of men, instead of that sort. The pronoun 
belongs to sort, and not to men. It would be as well to say, those 
company of soldiers. 

Evacuate.—This word is often subjected to the same kind of 
ill-treatment from which Jeave suffers. Thus: General Pemberton 
expects to evacuate to-morrow about nine A. M., or the enemy evac- 
uated last night. Zvacuate does not mean to go away, but to 
make empty; and when the word is used in regard to military 
movements, evacuation is a mere consequence, result, or, at most, 
concomitant of the going away of the garrison. For obvious rea- 
sons the mention of the place departed from is in this case particu- 
larly necessary. 

As we.tu.—This phrase is very improperly used by some British 
writers in the sense of also, all the same. For instance, “ When 
we arrived John was weary, and I was tired as well”—i.e., also. 
“Her old lover made her presents, but just as well she hated the 
sight of him and the sound of his voice ”—i.e., she hated him all 
the same. This mis-usage has yet no foot-hold here, although, 
owing to the influence of second-rate British novels, it begins to be 
heard. As well has but one meaning: Kate sings as well as Mary 
—i.¢., Kate’s singing has all of good that there is in Mary’s. John 
may as well go as James—i.e., as much good will ensue to all con- 
cerned by John’s going as by James’s. 

PELL-MELL.—This word or phrase implies a crowd and confusion. 
(Fr. melée), and should never be applied, as it is by some speakers 
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and some writers for the press, to an individual; as, for instance, in 
this sentence from a first-rate newspaper, “I rushed pell-meli out 
of the theatre.” The writer might as well have said that he rushed 
out promiscuously, or that he marched out by platoons. 

ALIKE is very commonly used with doth in a manner so unjustifi- 
able and so inconsistent with reason as to make the resulting phrase 
as gross a bull as was ever perpetrated. For example, “ Those two 
pearls are both alike.” This is equal to the story of Sam and Jem 
resembling each other very much, especially Sam. When we say 
of two objects that they are alike, we say that they are like each 
other, that they are like one to the other—that is, simply, that one 
is like the other. For the purpose of comparing one with the 
other, they must be kept in mind separate; but by using both, we 
compare them as two together, not separately one with the other. 
Both means merely, and only, the two together. Etymologically 
it means the two two; and it corresponds to the French phrase, 
tous les deux, Of two objects we may say that both are good, 
and that they are equally good; but not that both are equally good, 
which we do say if we say that both alike are good. The authority 
of very long and very eminent usage can be brought in support of 
both alike ; Dut this is one of those points upon which such 
authority is of no weight; for the phrase is not an idiom, and it is 
at variance with reason. This is apparent in the following passage 
from the “Saturday Review:” “ We cannot for a moment venture 
to disbelieve Mr. Larcher’s word. The word of a man who writes 
for the Zouaves is as good as his oath. Both are alike in valuable.” 
The absurdity here becomes manifest. The writer meant to say, by 
the inversion of irony, that word and oath were equally worthless. 
He might have said that both were invaluable, or that they were 
alike invaluable; but-it needs no words to show that both could 
not be alike, ¢. e., equally invaluable. The error is more and other 
than pleonasm or than tautology. 

Raitroap Depor is the abominable name usually given in this 
country to a railway station. In England they generally say rail- 
way; but some of their companies are styled Railroad Companies. 
In America the compound most in use is railroad, but we have the 
Erie Railway Company, and others of like name. How the differ- 
ence came about it would be difficult to discover; but railway is 
absolutely right, and railroad, at least, measurably wrong. A way 
is that which guides or directs a course, or that upon which any- 
thing moves or is carried. Hence, we say that a ship, when she is 
launched, glides into the water upon her ways. The ways upon 
which a ship is launched are quite like those which guide railway 
carriages, and which at first were called tramways. <A road is 
the ground ridden over, the land appropriated to travel and 
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used as a means of communication between place and place. A 
railway is laid upon a road, and the road is always somewhat, 
and generally very much, wider than the way. But the call- 
ing a way, a road, is a venial offence compared to that of 
calling a station a depot. Every depot (if we must substitute a 
French word for an English one of the same length—storehouse) 
is a station, although not in all cases a passenger or even a freight 
station; but very few stations are dépét. <A dépdt is a place 
where stores and materials are deposited for safe keeping. A little 
lonely shanty, which looks like a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, 
a staging of a few planks upon which two or three people stand 
like criminals awaiting execution—to call such places dépéts is the 
heighth of pretentious absurdity. But it is not less incorrect to 
give the same name to the most imposing building which is used 
merely as a stopping place for trains and passengers. Station 
means merely a standing, as in the well-known passage in Hamlet : 
A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

and a railway station is a railway standing—a place where trains 
and passengers stand for each other. There is no justification 
whatever for calling such a place a dépét. And to aggravate the 
offer ze of so doing as much as possible, the word is pronounced in 
a manner which is of itself an affront to common sense and good 
taste—that is, neither day-poh, as it should be if it is used as a 
French word, nor dee-pott, as it should be if it has been adopted as 
an English word. With an affectation of French pronunciation as 
becoming as a French bonnet or French manners to some of those 
who wear them, it is called dee-poh, the result being a hybrid 
English-French monster, which, with the phrase of which it forms 
a part, should be put out of existence with all convenient dispatch. 

HuMANITARIAN is very absurdly misused by a certain class of 
speakers and writers. It is a theological word; and its meaning, 
and its only meaning, is: One who holds that Jesus Christ was a 
mere man. But it is used by the people in question, whose exam- 
ple has infected others, as if it meant humane, and something more. 
Now, as the meaning of Awmane is recognizing in a common hu- 
manity a bond of kindness, good-will and good offices, it is difficult 
to discover what more humanitarian, if admitted in this sense, 
could mean. In brief, humane covers the whole ground, and hu- 
manitarian, used in the sense of widely-benevolent and philan- 
tropic, is mere cant, the result of an effort by certain people to 
elevate and to appropriate to themselves a common feeling by giv- 
ing it a grand and peculiar name. 

Ricuarp Grant WHITE. 
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| ie had years of “evangelism” have made the name of Elder 

Knapp somewhat familiar to the American religious world, 
and especially to the Baptist denomination, to which he belongs. 
During twoscore years he has literally “stumped ” the whole North, 
from the St. Lawrence down to Richmond and Louisville, and from 
Massachusetts to California, where now, a veteran of seventy, he 
charges against “the strongholds of infidelity ” with all the fire of 
youth. It is fair to say, however, that even with his own sect, it 
is a disputed point whether this eccentric evangelist employs the 
best method of presenting religion to his fellow-men. THe has met 
warm support, but also determined opposition, from his brethren, 
and perhaps not even his admirers would like to call him a repre- 
sentative clergyman. 

As an evangelist, however—whose mission is to move from point 
to point and excite religious revivals—Elder Knapp is emphatically 
a representative man. Twenty years ago, he stirred up in many 
Atlantic coastwise cities—Boston, Providence, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Richmond—and in many interior towns, relig- 
ious excitements of a sort almost unparalleled in America; in sev- 
eral places he was attacked by mobs. Times have changed now, 
and no itinerant would be likely to arouse to-day either the fervor 
or the opposition he then succeeded in evoking. The Elder him- 
self has subsided into comparative obscurity, and, no longer the 
figure or power he was, has restlessly, in his old age, gone to Cali- 
fornia, to seek “fresh fields and pastures new.” 

In the leisure of his later and quieter preaching tours, the Elder 
pens and publishes * his autobiography. Autobiographies are of 
those books whereof great numbers should be written, and, now 
and then, though rarely, one published. However, the pioneer in 
any illustrious enterprise is likely to be of the few whose self-writ- 
ten records are entitled to public perusal: his story will be fresh, 
as he treads fields untrodden; and probably full of incident, because 
a record of obstacles. Elder Knapp may at least plead the privi- 
lege of the pioneer. The gentleman who performs the friendly 
task of editing him and toning him down, declares that, till the 
Elder’s time, “ the institution of protracted meetings was compara- 
tively unknown,” and that “posterity will speak of him as the 
pioneer and champion of modern evangelism.” He further tells us 


* Autobiography of Elder Jacob Knapp. Edited, with a preface, by R. Jef- 
fery. New York: Sheldon & Company. Now in press. 
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that the Elder “challenged the conscientious scruples of nearly all 
the leaders in that portion of the American Zion to which he be- 
longed.” He was, in short, the first of professional revivalists, and 
the originator of “ protracted meetings” in the denomination of 
Baptists. As to the opposition he met, the Elder quaintly says 
of most of his brethren, “they exercised themselves mainly in 
finding fault with those who ‘had a mind to work’ for God, and 
made me think of a goose who would sit all Summer ona few round 
stones, hiss off any who might propose to supply her with eggs, 
and finally get up without hatching a gosling.” 

The Elder has something to show for his forty years, He gives 
statistics of his conversions—100, 200, 500 in a week; 1,000, 2,000, 
5,000 ina town. Wherever he went, he had converts at once by 
the hundreds ; if only by the tens or the scores, he regarded it as 
arelative waste of labor. Up to July, 1867, he had held about 
150 “protracted meetings,” @. ¢., revivals; he had preached about 
1,360 sermons, beside prayers made, of which no reckoning is kept. 
And as to his total conversions, he says: “ For a time, I endeay- 
ored to keep an approximate account of the persons who professed 
conversion in my meetings, but after my reckonings took in more 
than 100,000, I gave up the attempt.” One hundred thousand— 
and then gave up the tally! These are enormous figures. But 
they are not impossible. Elder Knapp is the most rapid of all 
revivalists, and has had forty years of constant work. He tells us, 
with some humor, how, in New York, he insisted on having the 
church committee for the reception of new members convene in the 
vestry below, while the revival was going on above, and “as fast 
as they found peace in believing, I sent them below to present them- 
selves to the church.” And thus, in one and the same evening, a 
person might be a scoffer, then convicted, converted, examined and 
received as a member of the church. “Sometimes thirty or forty 
would present themselves of an evening,” he tells us, and they 
“took me to task for sending the converts faster than the church 
could receive them.” 

We can hardly doubt the Elder, therefore, when, under the head of 
‘number of conversions,” he says that, after counting about 100,000, 
he “abandoned the effort to reckon numbers more than twenty 
years ago.” And he adds, “I found the attempt to number Israel 
an impossibility, and suspected that it might be a sin. I must, 
therefore, refer the answer to this inquiry to the statistics of the 
Judgment, which,” as he truthfully remarks, “will be more accu- 
rate than my most careful endeavors could possibly make it.” 
Touching the number of immersions he administered, he tells us 
that he has only baptized about 5,000 persons. But his energy was 
not at fault here—he chose to allow the pastors of churches, in gen 
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eral, to administer the ordinance. He says, in one place, in speak- 
ing of his revival in Orleans, Jefferson County, N. Y., in 1832: 
“ At the close of this meeting, I baptized sixty persons in thirty 
minutes.” But this is going too far. To anybody at all familiar 
with the ceremony, with its inevitable losses of time in its various 
parts, this feat, on which the Elder plumes himself, seems to partake 
rather of indecorous haste, than to be cause of congratulation. 
There is no need of such rapidity. Less criticism, however, may 
be passed on another interesting anecdote the Elder relates of him- 
self, of the same order: “On one occasion I formed twenty men in 
a line on the banks of the Potomac, and, locking arms, they walked 
with me abreast down into the water. On reaching suitable depth, 
I commenced baptizing them; and, each one standing in the water 
till all had been ‘buried with Christ,’ we then locked arms again 
and returned to the shore.” 

But we must now give more particular attention to the Elda’s 
account of the way he himself embraced Christianity, and began 
his ministerial labors. He was born in 1799, in Otsego County, 
New York, of Episcopal parents, who taught him the Creed and 
Catechism from infancy. “ From the first of my remembrance,” 
he says, “I had seasons of secret prayer, and of deep anxiety about 
the future welfare of my soul;” but at the age of seventeen he 
‘saw the emptiness and vanity of all terrestrial enjoyments,” and 
“ betook himself to the Bible, hymn-book, prayer, and the house of 
God.” One particular day, he went into the woods “ with a deter- 
mination never to return without relief to my soul,” and there 
“ prayed and read and read and prayed.” The result was all that 
he had desired. 


I felt my vileness ; all my sins rose before me like mountains. I thought I 
had prayed, read the Bible, attended meetings, and done all that was in my 
power to do; and yet I seemed to grow worse and worse, and more and more 
‘despicable in the sight of God. I saw clearly the righteousness of God in send- 
ing me to the lowest hell. At this moment the earth seemed to open beneath 
me, and hell appeared to be yawning for my reception. I closed my eyes fully 
expecting to open them no more until I opened them in hell, and lifted them up 
with the rich man in torment. But, to the joy and rapture of my soul, after a 
short space of time passed in this condition, my load of guilt was gone. I rose 
up quickly, turned my eyes toward heaven, and thought I saw Jesus descending 
with his arms extended for my reception. My soul leaped within me, and I 
broke forth into singing praises to the blessed Saviour. 


About this time, there was a revival among the Baptists near by, 
‘and what with the immersions he then witnessed and his own Bibli- 
eal researches, he saw clearly that his “having been sprinkled in 
infancy would not answer the commands of God, to believe and be 
baptized.” He “continued to enjoy the presence of Jesus for some 
length of time, say some ten or twelve months. But, beginning 
about then to enter into the ranks of young company, and joining 
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heartily in many of their amusements,” he experienced “a serious 
decline in spirituality.” Within a few months he “ often delivered 
orations and made speeches concerning religion for sport.” In the 
same paragraph, however, the Elder says: “But I never could, 
even in my most distant wanderings, hear religion ridiculed with- 
out great pain.” This part of the autobiography the editor should 
revise, that the contradictory expressions may be adjusted. At 
the age of nineteen he joined a Baptist church. 

The Elder now bent himself manfully to get enough education to 
preach. Little was required, and, by dint of hard labor and rigid 
economy—chopping wood, doing chores, going in shirt sleeves to 
save the coat, teaching school, etc.—he found himself at a Theological 
Institute at Hamilton, in 1822, and in the pulpit of a Baptist 
church three years later. For the first eight years thereafter, 
the Elder farmed on week days and preached on Sundays; at the 
end of that time, he says, “I looked upon the past eight years of 
my ministry as comparatively wasted. I felt that I had turned 
aside for filthy lucre.” He had “ baptized about two hundred and 
sixty converts,” or an average of thirty-two a year. And, besides, 
he adds, “ the church being small and poor, they failed to give me 
enough for the carrent support of my family.” He resolved to sell 
his farm and become an itinerant evangelist. This was in 1833. 

“It was thought by some,” he says, “that not less than two 
thousand souls were converted during the first eighteen months ” 
of his evangelizing ministry; but with his fame began also his life- 
long troubles. “I was called on to encounter great opposition, 
alike from professed Christians and the avowed enemies of Christ ; 
ay, even from ministers of the gospel. My motives were impugned. 
I met with several severe losses, also, in pecuniary matters. It 
seemed as though all the devils in hell were let loose upon me.” 
It was at this time that he received confidence in a way which we 
should not like to describe except in his own language : 

After spending one whole day in fasting and prayer, and continuing my 
fast till midnight, the place where I was staying was filled with the manifested 
glory of God. His presence appeared to me, not exactly in visible form, but as 
really to my recognition as though he had come in person, and a voice seemed 
to say to me, “ Hast thou ever lacked a field in which to labor?” I answered, 
‘‘Not a day.” “Have I not sustained thee, and blessed thy labors?” I 
answered, “ Yea, Lord.” “Then learn that henceforth thou art not dependent 
on thy brethren, but on me.” . . . In this manifestation of God’s presence to 
me, he cast no reflections on those of my ministerial brethren who differed from 
me, but, in the mos: tender manner, bade me leave them to pursue their own 
way, and cleave only to him. 

One of the most striking features of the Elder’s story, as narrated 
by him, consists in its exemplifications of what to him and to many 
others appeared as special providences. He tells us that Pennyan, 
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N. Y., was once “ the seat of infidelity for that entire region,” and 
“T learned, after the danger had passed, that a drunken Universal- 
ist, armed with a knife and pistol, had sought to waylay me for 
three successive nights ; but God delivered me out of his hands by 
leading me to go to my lodgings by a different route each night, 
though, at the time, I did not recognize any particular reason for 
doing so.” In the same place another infidel “left the meeting- 
house swearing that he would have nothing to do with religion. 
Shortly after he had reached home he was ‘taken ill. His skin 
turned as yellow as saffron; his tongue became so swollen that he 
could not speak a word, nor keep it within his mouth. On the 
second day after he was seized he died.” 

On one occasion, while baptizing some converts, Elder Knapp 
saw a young man perched up in a tree, looking on. “I prayed 
that God would speak to that ‘Zaccheus, and make him come 
down. On the following Lord’s day he was baptized in the same 
place.” At one time, as he was preaching, a youth began to draw 
the Elder’s portrait on the back of a pew. “ All of a sudden, his 
hand was seized with palsy, so that he was unable to lift it. He 
came out for prayers, and was hopefully brought to Christ.” A 
company of infidels were chopping wood, and one was mimicking 
the Elder’s sermon, when “something seemed to speak to him in 
audible tones, saying, ‘You wicked wretch ! His axe dropped 
from his hands, and he fell helpless to the ground. He was carried 
to his home, and Brother Eaton was sent for to pray for him. He 
became a penitent and pardoned man.” 

Again, the Elder speaks of a reformed drunkard who left his 
business, and spent all his time in the revival. One day his wife 
told him that there was nothing for dinner. He assured her that 
God would provide for those who were intent on doing Lis will. 
As he turned to leave, he espied a five-dollar bill which some one 
had thrust in under the door, On another occasion his wife re- 
minded him that the rent was due. He gave her a similar answer, 
and a few minutes afterward a friend sent to the house money 
enough to meet the rent. “In this trustful way he worked all 
Winter. His daily wants were provided for, and he was busy in 
winning souls.” At Bennington, in 1836, two youths took out the 
tongue of the church bell, as a joke. “Much prayer was offered ” 
for them, says the Elder, “and I ventured to utter a prediction 
that within one year from that time the young men, who had thus 
attempted to silence the voice of God, would be in hell. In less 
than a year afterward they both died without hope. One of them 
arose from his bed in the night, and, opening a door in the dark, 
fell headlong and broke his neck.” In this case, however, our sym- 
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pathies are less with the Elder than with those who offered the 
“much prayer.” 

At Yale College, the annual ball of the junior class was put off, 
owing to the revival which the Elder aroused in passing through 
New Haven. However, “it was said by one of them that ‘ the 
ball should come off in spite of Knapp, the devil, or the Almighty !’ 
But one of the managers was taken sick suddenly, and died. On 
the day appointed for the ball his schoolmates followed him to the 
grave.” An “infidel,” riding by the Elder’s meeting in Lowell, 
“seemed to hear a voice saying to him, ‘ Behold how these Chris- 
tians love one another!’ He trembled, and, had he not held on to 
his horse’s mane, he would have fallen to the ground.” He was con- 
verted. At the same meeting the Elder asked all who were “ will- 
ing to live and die by Universalism ” to rise. One woman arose ; 
“but a sense of her awful temerity overwhelmed her. She sank 
down on her seat, convicted by the Spirit of God.” Shortly after- 
ward she was converted. A man who once collected a crowd to 
break up one of the Elder’s meetings, “on his way was taken sick ; 
he lingered a short time, and on the day appointed for his wedding 
he was a corpse.” 

In Erie, in 1847, a Universalist minister arose and disputed some 
of the Elder’s doctrines. The latter dropped on his knees, and 
prayed that “if this servant of the devil was within the reach of 
mercy, he might be converted on the spot; but if he was never to 
be converted, that his mouth might be closed, so that he would not 
be able to lead others down to hell.” The Elder adds that this 
minister lost his power of speech that very night, could only speak 
just above a whisper, and that “the Universalists sought to keep 
these facts from the knowledge of the community.” He adds that 
“he has remained speechless for at least fifteen years. I have 
recently heard that his power of speech is somewhat improving.” 
And we are referred, in fine, for corroboration, to the older inhabi- 
tants of the town. At another place, the bass-viol player at the 
church left it, after the opening music, “to perform on the fiddle at 
a bali. Much prayer was offered.” The musician, entering the 
ball-room, informed the manager that Elder Knapp had just been 
praying that “the right arm of the fiddler might be palsied, and 
that the music might sound like the shrieks and groans of the 
damned in the vaults of hell.” The fiddler took his stand; but be- 
fore the first set was half through, was seized with a tremor, and 
his arm fell palsied by his side. The music ceased, and, turning to 
the manager, he exclaimed, “I am under conviction. My restora 
tion doctrines will not serve me. I am resolved to seek the 
salvation of my soul, and I advise you all to do the same.” The 
ball was broken up. The fiddler and the manager came directly 
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over to the church, The musician made known his case, and was 
converted on the spot. Many such occurrences could be cited from 
the Elder’s story. Some of them appear rather too “pat,” and in 
some, doubtless, the interpretation of the incident rather than the 
incident is remarkable. 

In his preaching “campaigns ”—for such a word is appropriate 
to the warfare he waged—the Elder was much aided by a ready 
wit, a great skill at repartee, and a natural tact at humor in illus- 
tration, which served him many a good turn, and always made his 
sermons lively. And, by the way, there is an anecdote on this 
point not generally known, and which the Elder does not tell, but 
for whose authenticity we can ourselves vouch. A brother clergy- 
man, who also liked popularity, once asked him, in Boston, in a 
tone of fraternal suggestion, whether it would not be better if he 
should “leave more of the Knapp out of his sermons, and put in 
more of Christ.” ‘“ Why,” instantly retorted the veteran Evange- 
list, “if I should leave the Knapp out of my sermons, they would 
be as threadbare as yours!” The keenness of the repartee is so 
obvious that it is almost “gilding gold” to explain that there is 
also a pun in the reply, on the word nap. 

But to return to the autobiography. On one occasion, while 
holding a meeting in the Mulberry Street church, in New York, a 
young man, to raise a laugh, arose and asked prayers for the devil. 
“ Brethren,” instantly responded the Elder from the pulpit, “ this 
young man has asked you to pray for his father.” In his intro- 
duction, the Elder, alluding to his age, says, “ On reflection, I could 
see that I was outliving my generation, and that another had already 
risen, which ‘knew not Jacob.’” The reader may, perhaps, remem- 
ber Lowell’s “ Elder Joash Q. Balcom, 2d,” who is unhappily only 
outlined for posterity, but whose portrait, if fully drawn, might mar- 
vellously resemble that of our own hero; and if he recalls him or 
the Rev. Shearjashub Scrimgour, he will recall also Parson Wilbur’s 
sermon against their opinions, upon the text (Heb. xiii, 9), “ Be 
not carried about with divers and strange doctrines.” 

In one Southern city it was expected the mob would attack the 
Elder for his habit of preaching anti-slavery wherever there were 
any pro-slavery people. A number of ministers were in the pulpit 
when he entered the church, “and two of them,” he says, “ were 
skulking down behind the desk lest they should be hurt by any 
missiles that might be sent at me. I gave one of them a jog, and 
told him to sit up, for he had not religion enough to make him 
worthy of martyrdom yet.” In speaking of the advice which the 
physicians gave him to abstain from preaching, or at least from 
shouting, on account of a serious affection of the throat, he dryly 
says he could not consent, and so “ continued to preach fifteen ser- 
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mons per week, until, by praying, preaching, and drinking freely of 
cold water, my complaint was broken up.” Once, in Hannibal 
Centre, N. Y. (by-the-way, “ Hannibal Centre” is good), the wood 
in the church stove would not burn, and the congregation “ was 
small, and their hearts as cold as the weather. After a few of 
them had prayed as much as they could, I rose up and remarked 
that ‘such prayers as these will freeze us all to death.’” This, we 
may add, was the place of which the Elder remarks, “I pitched in- 
to Universalism as usual. Two of the leading members of that 
sect came in to take notes for their newspaper. The power of God 
confounded his enemies. Both of these reporters were converted.” 
This, however, was after both the literal and the metaphorical fire 
burned more brightly. 

Of the Congregationalists in Rutland, he says “they were ‘old 
fogies.’ They would invite neither Finney nor Burchard to labor 
with them; nor did they get re-converted during this meeting. 
They did not believe in young converts speaking or praying, for 
fear they might become proud. The ‘ old fogies’ went poking 
along like an old lazy yoke of oxen, keeping a little ahead of the 
converts, and hooking them back lest they should go too fast.” 
The Elder was impatient of honorary titles for clergymen, He 
speaks, as has been seen, of a brother clergyman, as Finney, and 
invariably refers to himself, if possible, as plain “ Knapp.” In one 
of his sermons he asks, “ Who ever heard of Rev. Mr. Paul, D. D.? 
or of the Right Rev. Simon Peter, D. D.?” And he adds, with 
some pungency: 

In numerous cases the very association of this: title with certain names in- 
voluntarily excites the mental inquiry, How did they get it? In some cases 
ministers of the Gospel have falien so low as to solicit the board of a college to 
bestow on them the title. In other cases the minister resorts to indirection. 
His friends move in the matter. Nor will it be denied that in many cases the 
college board have as much regard to pecuniary returns as they do to the de- 
servedness of the candidate. There are many D. D.’s in modern times who 
cannot preach a sermon without murdering the Queen’s English, and whose 
chief distinction in the ministry is their want of success in winning souls. 

It is in his sermons, however, that eccentricity of expression is 
chiefly to be found. One series of these claims to be a complete 
statement of what goes to producing a revival of religion, and the 
one especially on “ How to Get Up a Revival,” is as precise and 
definite in its “ receipts,” if we may so speak—we had almost said, 
as Professor Blot’s cook-book. But there is an obvious sincerity 
in all his eccentricity. He declares “those who have imagined 
that I have depended for effect on eccentricities of speech, or tactics 
of management, have utterly misapprehended me, and done me 
great injustice. My reliance has been upon the power of God’s 
truth.” And, ludicrous as are some of his sensational sentences, yet 
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there is some cohesion in their logic (if the premises be granted), 
and a nervous English in their phraseology, which are surely bet- 
ter than refined twaddle with neither ideas nor racy English to re- 
commend it. 

At all events, those who have ever heard the man himself will 
like to read his discourses. The slap-dash style of discourse and 
doctrine of this Baptist Boanerges, undoubtedly does lose some- 
thing in type, lacking there the visage and voice, the extempore 
wit, the up-country enunciation, which made the very word 
“Knapp” different in the pulpit from its look on the page. A 
friendly hand (perhaps his own) seems to have pared down cer- 
tain telling points in the famous “Ox Sermon,” “Hen Sermon,” 
* Devil Sermon,” and some others, as originally delivered; and we 
miss in print some recurrences of the word h-ll, d—n, and so forth, 
which, forsooth, must not, as Pope says, be mentioned “to ears 
polite,” but with which the Eider was not ashamed to plenteously 
besprinkle his sermons. 

And, after all, as to the matter of extravagance, we can hardly 
see much to choose, as to that particular quality, between his sen- 
sational, and, so to speak, “ New York Herald” style of go-ahead- 
ativeness in religion, and the dense ignorance and crass stupidity of 
those against whom his career was a re-action. He says: “ Be- 
lieving that the salvation of the elect was determined by an eternal 
purpose, irrespective of agencies, our fathers taught that an attempt 
to instruct an inquirer, or plead with an impenitent person, would 
be a presumptuous interference with the inscrutable purposes of 
God. Parents studiously avoided religious conversation with their 
children; family prayer was rarely observed. In many instances 
the logic of the creed made parents doubt the propriety of praying 
for the conversion of their children, while the idea of teaching an 
unregenerate child to pray for himself was deemed an approach to 
sacrilege. These views prevailed throughout the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland.” 

However, when the Elder first began his work, he preached for 
all “evangelical” denominations, “leaving,” as he says, “the 
division of the spoils with the pastors and churches after I had 
gone.” But this method had “serious evils, In the first place, the 
different churches were almost always sure to quarrel about their 
respective share of the converts. This contention would stop the 
revival, the wicked would triumph, and devils hold a jubilee in 
hell.” Hence he afterward confined his attention mainly to Bap- 
tist churches. But he met opposition. One class of his brother 


clergymen, he says, “opposed me from jealousy,” feeling “ their 


own want of pulpit power.” Others “ disliked my peculiar methods 
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of presenting the gospel,” thinking it better to “say but little 
about total depravity and hell torments, and not to make too free 
a use of the name of the devil, lest his satanic majesty might be 
displeased.” But, the Elder goes on, “Ican only say that God had 
cast me in a different mould, and called me to do a work which 
men of that plastic type would not be adapted to perform.” 

The Elder, in truth, evidently relished oppesition, and regarded 
a preaching tour as a kind of pitched battle with all the powers of 
darkness. He tells, with evident gusto, a prediction made to some 
Universalists by a “shrewd infidel,” on his entering Concord, that 
“Knapp would whip them all out” as to success. In his sermon 
on “ How to Get Up a Revival,” he says you must “ pour in God’s 
truth, hand over hand, thundering out hell and damnation ”—we 
leave the italics as we find them. This was the method he employed 
in practice. He relates with pleasure that a Salem Universalist 
who had come to Boston to hear him preach, went home and told 
his friends that “ Knapp was the only consistent ‘hell and damna- 
tion’ preacher he knew of.” Here, however, is perhaps the best 
illustration of the kind of match-game, as it were, which the revi- 
val seemed to him : 

Whenever a professed Universalist was converted, the other Universalists 
were accustomed to say that he was not a real Universalist. Finally, the 
brethren challenged them to select out one whom they would acknowledge to 
be sound in their faith. They made choice of one, and instantly the brethren 
united in making him a subject of special prayer to God. The result was that 
he, too, came out and renounced Universalism, and gave his heart to God. 

When he was disposed to remove his family to a permanent 
home, “after praying and reflecting for some time on the subject,” 
he selected Hamilton, N. Y. One of his main reasons was charac- 
teristic. “ Hamilton was the seat of a strong prejudice against me, 
and one which, unless dissipated, would seriously affect the after 
ministry of the young men who would go forth from the Theologi- 
cal Institution there.” On the same principle, he always took 
pains to denounce gambling, intemperance, and slavery precisely 
where that denunciation was least relished. In Rochester he spoke 
of the gambling in the town, and one of the leading gamblers 
rose, and, in distinct tones, exclaimed, “ That is a d—d lie.” The 
Elder promptly replied, “If you had kept still, sir, we should not 
have known that you belonged to the gang; a hit bird always 
flutters.” 

It must not be imagined, however, that when the Elder speaks 
of “gamblers,” “ drunkards,” “ infidels,’ and “scoffers,” in his 
anecdotes and sermons, that he always employs these terms in their 
accepted signification. He often means simply men who now and 
then play a game at billiards, or drink a glass of wine, or do not 
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hold the religious opinions that he does, or are amused with his 
eccentricities. So, in his stories of “infidels and Universalists,” 
these words are often used interchangeably to signify persons of 
undecided religious convictions. 

A man of the Elder’s stamp and style, of course, was continually 
the mark for mobs. In Auburn “the wicked organized their 
forces,” and threatened to ride him on a rail. In Turin (America) 
the Elder told a story about the son of a Universalist widow of 
that town, the purport of which was that the boy stole money and 
then denied it, but, on being found out, replied: ‘I don’t care if I 
do lie and steal; there is no hell; my mother told me so.” This 
was near exposing him to an action for slander. He expected to 
be arrested in meeting, but he preached as usual. 

If I ever felt that I stood between the living and the dead, I felt so that 
night. Some sank down in their seats, helpless, before I had finished my ser- 
mon. Not a dog moved his tongue. We spent a season in prayer, and several 
were converted on the spot; others were unable to get home without assist- 
ance. Colonel F., a dry goods merchant, could not stand on his feet ; several 
of the brethren helped him to his house, and staid with him all night. He 
was brought into light and liberty before morning. Strange to say, his wife 
continued hardened. . . . The lawyer who offered to carry on the suit was 
among the converts. A confirmed Universalist, who had subscribed five dollars 
toward the suit, and who laid his hand on the Bible, and swore that he would 
cowhide any man who should darken his door to talk with him or his family 
on the subject of religion, was made a signal trophy of redeeming grace. 


In Richmond they made it so hot for him that he had to leave, 
and “we shook the dust of the city from off our feet as a witness 
against them.” In Providence he told a story, on incorrect infor- 
mation from “a good brother,” about a woman of that city, and 
had to give bail in an action for slander. The affair was settled by 
paying a hundred dollars, The Elder says that he has since re- 
gretted that he gave bail, and that “it would certainly have been 
more apostolic to have gone to jail.” In Rochester he attacked 
the “gamblers” and “ Universalists” in such terms that a mob 
gathered to oppose him. Here is the account of the way he got 
rid of them: 

One company was stationed in a back yard, armed with stones. At three 
minutes before eight o’clock a stone came whizzing through the window toward 
the pulpit. Simultaneously with its passage came a flash of lightning, fol- 
lowed by a peal of thunder (this was in the month of February, and snow was 
on tke ground). In about a minute afterward another stone came through the 
window, accompanied by another flash of lightning, and followed by a still 
louder clap of thunder. Scarcely had another minute elapsed before another 
stone entered the building, when instantly the heavens pealed out its thunder 
more terribly than before. The house where the people were assembled was 
shaken, and the earth trembled beneath their feet. Fear seized hold on the 
ungodly crew, and, dropping their missiles, they hastened from the spot, as if 
they would hide themselves from the presence of God, lest he should “ cut them 
off with a stroke.” 
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This being perfect in itself, the Elder does not improve the story 
by frankly relating that the same infidels so far recovered their 

spirits as to stone the house of Deacon Sage, where the Elder 

lodged, the same night, arranged to escort him out of town to the 

tune of “The Rogue’s March” next day, and actually procured 

his arrest. On the way to the sheriff’s office he “ took occasion to 

warn the sheriff of the value of his (the sheriff’s) soul,” and when 

the office was reached, the Elder suggested that, before they pro- 

ceeded any further they had “ better spend a season in prayer. I 

fell on my knees, and poured out my soul to God for this man and 
all his company. The room was full of people.” 

In Baltimore he had hardly less trouble from “the mob.” In 
New Haven he preached against the billiard saloon which some of 
the students patronized, and these latter made quite a row in the 
church, on one occasion having a scuffle with “the tithing-men.” 
The Elder says that thirty-eight students “entered into a solemn 
covenant that they would break up the meeting at the risk of their 
lives,” and appeared in church “ with clubs, bowie-knives, and other 
instruments of death,” avowing “their purpose to kill me.” But 
the Elder’s expressions need not always be taken au pied de la lettre. 
However, one “mob” in the church—one of whose members pro- 
jected a missile at the Elder—was broken up in this way. A 
brother had just read a letter which “called me ‘the prince of 
liars,’ because I had related publicly how God had broken up the 
mob in Rochester by sending thunder and lightning, and challenged 
a repetition of the scene. Deacon Sage, of Rochester, who was 
providentially present, rose and corroborated my statement. No 
sooner had silence been regained than a flash of terrific lightning 
blazed through the house, followed by awful peals of thunder and 
torrents of rain.” Soon after, “two of the gang were converted.” 

In Boston a vast mob gathered in Bowdoin Square, in front of 
the church where the Elder preached, threatening him. Here there 
were more noteworthy things in the Elder’s experience. 

One of Paine’s disciples sat up all night preparing clubs with which to break 
my head, but, coming in to hear me, God broke his heart. The chief officer 
who called out the Lancers to quell the riot and disperse the mob, confessed 
that his heart was in sympathy with the mob. He was convicted of his sins. 
The man who drew the plan of the house, and who was mingling sympathizingly 


with the mob, suddenly broke away from them, came into the prayer-meeting, 
and begged the prayers of God's people. 


We break off in our article without quoting many passages we 
had marked for citation in the Elder’s sermons—some for humor, 
some for strength, some for truth, some for absurdity. There are 
many other curious passages, too, in the course of the main narra- 
tive, to which we might refer. In one case, he defends the idea 
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that on the day of Pentecost the “3,000” converts could have 
been baptized, by saying “I beg my dear readers to bear in mind 
that there were present on this occasion at least eleven apostles, 
and these alone could have immersed the whole of them in less 
than three hours. I have myself immersed in the Crooked Lake, 
N. Y., sixty persons in twenty-eight minutes, by the watch, and 
that, too, without undue haste.” In his “Ox Sermon,” he vividly 
speaks of the result when “a long-horned deacon gets into the 
minister’s stall, and commences goring him; others get into the 
deacon’s stalls, and all is clashing and confusion.” In one place, 
he gives five distinct reasons why not only “all novels,” but “all 
light reading” should be shunned. He takes strong ground 
(stronger than Mr. Parton’s) against tobacco, declaring it “ was 
made to kill insects, not human beings. There is none of the brute 
creation that will eat it, except the long-haired goat, that climbs 
the side of the mountains of the East.” He claims, by converting 
Mitchell, in Baltimore, to have started the great Washingtonian 
temperance reform. “If it had not been for that old rum-seller 
damning Knapp, and cursing the Baptists, that great Washingto- 
nian reformation would never have commenced, so far as we can 
see; and if so much good could be brought about by their heap- 
ing their anathemas upon your unworthy servant, I say, let them 
curse.” He speaks of a “pork-shop” used for an inquiry-meeting, 
and says “ the ungodly called it ‘ the finishing-off-room !’ ”” Unless the 
Elder had thought there was some humor in this epithet, he would 
not have printed and perpetuated it, so many years after it had 
probably keen forgotten. He refers with contempt to those whose 
“religion is a white-gloved religion. It can attend sociables, donation 
and surprise parties, and enjoy a good religious time generally, in 
which they can outdo the world, and keep close upon the heels of 
the devil.” He describes a Presbyterian minister, a co-worker, of 
whom it was feared that his reason would be destroyed, and who 
“sometimes would preach when bordering on the verge of insani- 
ty,” so that, says the Elder, “never did I hear from mortal lips the 
realities of eternal truth so solemnly portrayed.” But the Elder 
never lost reason or health. His vigorous frame was equal to what 
must have been amazing labors. For aught we know, many years 
of toil and trophies remain to him, and newer and fuller editions 
of his Autobiography. 
G. 























HOW LAMIRANDE WAS CAUGHT. 


RNEST SUREAU LAMIRANDE, a Bachelor of Arts, a de- 
faulter, and ex-Cashier of the Branch Bank of France at Poi- 
tiers, is a gentleman by birth, in his manners, and in his capability 
for rascality. I doubt if in previous history any Bachelor of Arts 
has ever attained to the notoriety of Lamirande; for to secure such 
fame one must indeed follow in the footsteps of the clever defaulter, 
or, at best, be the recipient of the Jerome medal for good manners. 
The family of Lamirande is one of the most respectable of the 
South of France. The father was a banker of eminence at Poitiers, 
and the brother is to-day a magistrate of the same city. Ina 
social point of view the defaulter enjoyed peculiar advantages ; 
besides he was in receipt of a salary of twelve thousand francs, every 
sou of which he could apply to his “menus plaisirs,” for all his 
necessary expenses were defrayed by M. Lamirande, Senior. 

As cashier, Lamirande occupied a position of ease, of responsi- 
bility, and of opportunities; of the first and third he availed him- 
self, but, after the manner of such, sought to escape the second. 
Lamirande, moreover, was a gambler: both the Widow Blane and 
a certain Mlle. Claés—ladies to whom Lamirande was somewhat 
attached—testify that the cashier’s invariable reply, when the source 
of his wealth was questioned, was: “I gamble and I win.” One 
can only be surprised that a widow should have been deceived by 
so transparent a reply. 

Lamirande was also a sportsman and an epicure. We have evi- 
dence of this in a certain little bill of Mons, Le Page, a gunmaker 
of some renown. For the cashier purchased of this tradesman a 
gun, one barrel a smooth bore for shot, the other rifled, the whole 
crowned with a sword bayonet twenty inches in length. With this 
weapon, and accompanied by a servant named Pierre Garnier, alias 
“Pon Volant” (The Flying Louse), Lamirande followed “ Za chas- 
se,” that is to say, he had a license to shoot. If we may believe 
the testimony of the “Pon Volant,” the ordinary result of these 
sporting excursions consisted in a bag of two sparrows, more or 
less. On the evening of his return from the hunt, Lamirande would 
give a dinner at the Hotel de France. At a certain stage of the 
banquet, when the enthusiasm of the guests was at its height, the 
“Pon Volant” would enter the room, bearing aloft upon a salver 
the two little sparrows neatly trussed. At the sight of the vic- 
tims of his prowess, Lamirande would blush with conscious pride, 
whereupon the guests, overcome with emotion, would exclaim “ AA, 
Ernest, que tu es courageux!” (Oh, Ernest, how courageous thou 
art !”) 
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It is but natural that such a lion-hearted sportsman should find 
favor in the eyes of the weaker sex. Previous to his having attained 
his forty-second year, we know nothing of Lamirande’s loves, but 
subsequently his attentions were equally divided between the Wid- 
ow Blanc, of the “Rue des Grandes Ecoles,” and a certain Mlle. 
Claés, of the suburbs of Poitiers. The “Pon Volant” tells us in 
this connection, that on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, it was 
his custom to brush the cashier’s boots at the Widow Blanc’s, and 
on Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday and Sunday, he performed the 
same office at Mlle. Claés’, An admirable example of method on 
the part of the servant, and of regular irregularity on the part of 
the master. 

If Lamirande could have denied himself one day in the week and 
“kept the Sabbath day holy,” he might perhaps have been stealing 
with impunity and success at this very moment ; but, alas, foolish 
man, the odd day given to Mlle. Claés, was one of the causes of his 
ruin. There lies before me the testimony of the two women, as 
given before M. Jotty, the committing magistrate for the district 
of Poitiers. It is a singular record of wild dissipation, reckless ex- 
travagance and bitter jealousies ; withal it is thoroughly human, but 
rather too French to be transferred to the pages of an American 
magazine. 

At the time of the discovery of Lamirande’s defalcations, he had 
occupied the position of cashier fora period of eight years. During 
the first four, he had abstained from peculation, but during the re- 
mainder of his term of office—not unlike our politicians—he robbed 
with great zeal and considerable discretion. For the benefit of 
those who are about to take positions in banks, and with brokers, 
I will briefly detail Lamirande’s method. It is not wanting in a cer- 
tain originality, but of course we must leave it to those most inter- 
ested to determine with what success the system may be applied to 
a reduction of the reserve of our own moneyed institutions. 

The securities of the Branch Bank of France, at Poitiers, were 
placed in three safes; the one, for money in daily use in the office 
of the cashier; the other, the supplementary safe, at the entrance 
of the vault; and the third, the great vault itself. There weretwo 
keys to each of these safes. M. Bailly, the director of the bank, 
held one, and Lamirande the other; each lock, moreover, was of dif- 
ferent construction. M. Bailly had nothing to do with the safe con- 
taining the money in daily use. Lamirande had charge of, and was 
alone responsible for it. When a large surplus had accumulated in 
the cashier’s safe, the fact was reported to M. Bailly, who at once 
took charge of this surplus, and deposited it in the supplementary 
vault. 

In the routine of business, it often happened that a large amount 
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oI npecie was handled for remittance from one branch bank to tne 
other. On these occasions M. Bailly and Lamirande opened the 
great vault, and the employés conducted the transfer in the presence 
of these two. It was not, therefore, during the removal of this bul- 
lion that Lamirande effected his robberies, neither could he make 
false entries and steal one or two bags of gold or silver from the 
reserve ; for that in time would have been detected by a wretched 
bore peculiar to France, called an “ Accidental Inspector,” whose 
duty it is to visit, at irregular intervals, the various branches of 
the Bank of France to examine the accounts and count the specie. 
Lamirande adopted a method much more clever and ingenious. 

It was customary when the employés of the Bank had counted 
the coin, and placed it in bags, to cap each bag with a label, bear- 
ing the words, “Bank of France, 1,000 Francs.” Moreover, the 
clerks were required to sign these labels, each with his name in 
full, so that any deficiency might at once be traced, and the counter 
held responsible for the difference. Previous to the delivery of 
these bags to the cashier, they were weighed for verification, and 
if found correct, transferred to the safe for money in daily use. 
Now, when these bags were under the control of Lamirande, he 
would ingeniously remove the label of the original counter, and 
take from each the sum of two hundred frances or less. This ac- 
complished, he would replace the label, and cut from the mouth of 
the bag the superfluous linen. Two hundred francs abstracted 
from a bag containing one thousand francs would make no appreci- 
able difference in the weight—that is to say, the deficiency would 
not be remarked in the ordinary handling to which the bags were 
subjected in their removal from one safe to the other, more particu- 
larly as every confidence was felt in the integrity of the cashier. 

It is impossible to say to what extent Lamirande would have 
carried his defalcations had there not arisen a necessity to draw 
upon the reserve specie of the Bank at Poitiers. On a certain 
Monday in March, 1866, when the safe was opened, Mons. Bailly 
notified the cashier that they were to remit on that same day one 
million of francs in goid to Angouléme, and on the following day, 
Tuesday, five hundred thousand francs in silver coin. 

This remittance of silver necessarily attacked the reserve in the 
vault, and comprised the altered bags. Lamirande, when he re- 
ceived this order, saw very plainly that his little game was played. 
He did not lose heart, however, but, with admirable prudence, 
immediately bagged four hundred and fifty thousand francs more 
from the private safe, and bolted by the 9:30 Pp. m. for Paris. 

This was on Monday evening. The gold had already been shipped 
from the bank to the express office. On Tuesday morning, five 
hundred bags of silver, of a thousand francs each, were placed in 
23 
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sacks and likewise forwarded to the express office. As the bags 
bore the label of the counter, and there were no indications that 
they had been tampered with, the formality of weighing was dis- 
pensed with. Not so, however, with the express messenger, for, in 
the presence of the employés of the Bank, he weighed the sacks. 
Each sack should have weighed fifty kilogrammes ; many of them 
weighed much less, indicating a deficiency of about two thousand 
francs per sack. M. Bailly was immediately notified. He 
ordered the remittance back to the Bank, where the sacks were 
opened. It was then discovered that there were two hundred francs 
missing from each of the three hundred and ten bags. Any careful 
and well-regulated bank president can imagine the agony of M. 
Bailly at this awful discovery. For myself, not being a director in 
any moneyed institution, I can only judge of Mons. Bailly’s dis- 
comfort by a system of comparison. If on these occasions the 
agony of a bank president at all approaches that of a householder 
when he discovers that Mary Ann, the cook, is a defaulter to the 
extent of a dozen silver spoons, a cheese, four pounds of butter and 
a ham, one can no longer deny the greater sufferer the sympathy 
which the world under these circumstances seems so loath to accord, 

The discomfited officials of the Branch Bank of France at Poi- 
tiers, now descended into the vault from which the altered bags 
had been removed. They found that other bags of silver had been 
tampered with. Twelve bags, which should have contained one 
thousand francs each, in twenty-franc pieces, contained, though 
showing no difference in bulk, only coins of two franes and fifty 
centimes. But, worse still, in the compartments that should have 
contained gold, were found twelve bags of silver. An examina- 
tion was now made of Lamirande’s private safe, and here was dis- 
covered a deficit of four hundred and eighty thousand franes. This 
amount was taken in notes of the Bank of France of one thousand 
francs each, and was the sum “appropriated” by Lamirande a few 
hours previous to his departure. The compartment also contained two 
bags of gold labeled “20,000 fres.,” of seemingly proper weight, 
but a more thorough examination revealed the fact that these also 
had been disturbed. In order to understand how Lamirande al- 
tered these two bags of gold, it must be known that in France, 
when a bag of gold is composed only of twenty-franc pieces, it is 
not generally put up in rolls—that is called gold “en vrai.” On 
the contrary, when a bag is made up of coins of forty francs, 
twenty francs and of five francs, rolls are made of each class of 
coin, these are wrapped in blue paper—rolls of silver money being 
wrapped in white paper. The bags of gold under examination were 
originally made up of forty, twenty and five-franc pieces, but many 
of these hau been removed and their places supplied with rolls of 
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two-frane and fifty-centime pieces, carefully wrapped first in white 
then in blue paper, in such a manner as to represent the exact 
weight within one centigramme of what the bags should have 
weighed. It required the greatest study and skill to attain this 
result. The whole of Lamirande’s defalcation revealed by the ex- 
amination amounted to seven hundred thousand francs, 

Notwithstanding the skill and impunity with which, for several 
years, Lamirande carried on his operations, he must have been con- 
tinually on the rack. As we have before remarked, there exists in 
France an official, called an “ Accidental Inspector,” whose duty it 
is to visit, at irregular intervals, the various branches of the Bank 
of France, and weigh the specie on hand. On the occurrence of 
these official visits it is the duty of the cashier to attend the in- 
spector in his visit to the safes and deliver the bags to be weighed. 
On these occasions Lamirande escaped detection with singular good 
luck. For example, when the vaults were opened for inspection, 
and the inspector in attendance with his scales. Lamirande would 
say to him, with great sang froid: “Well, which bag will Mon- 
sieur have?” The official, completely deceived by the well-feigned 
indifference of the cashier, would reply: “ Well, any one; suit 
yourself.” Whereupon Lamirande would consult his own delicate, 
sensitive nature, and take good care to hand out a bag of full 
weight. 

In France, where “ we do things so well,” seven hundred thou- 
sand francs is an enormous amount for a man to steal; but in our 
country, if an individual bolts with an odd hundred thousand or so, 
and he happens to be shrewd and have friends, rather than incur 
the expense of his capture it is considered more politic to pay him 
a salary to keep out of the way. The directors of the Bank of 
France, however, were not so minded, for, as soon as they had 
complied with certain formalities, they went to work to catch the 
thief. 

On Monday night Lamirande fled from Poitiers. He reached 
London on Tuesday night. On Tuesday morning a French de- 
tective started in pursuit. This person, although an Inspector of 
Police, does not appear to have been a good sample of his corps, or 
else they are all a very much overrated body of men. Lamirande 
reached Liverpool on Wednesday, and, under the name of Thébault, 
took passage in the “ Moravian” for Portland. It was fortunate 
for the defaulter that he only had a detective on his track, and that 
the Atlantic Cable was not yet in operation, On the following 
Saturday the detective sailed for this country, furnished with the 
necessary papers to insure the extradition of the fugitive, provided 
he should succeed in effecting his arrest. Certain documents had 
also gone forward by the very same steamer on which Lamirande 
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was a passenger. These were addressed to French officials in New 
York, and by them handed to a firm of three lawyers, whom we 
will designate as 8., 8. & S. 

In view of the importance of the case, and the absolute necessity 
of great secrecy, it was not considered prudent to entrust the mat- 
ter to the ordinary criminal authorities; so the Messrs. 8., 8. & S. 
concluded to keep the affair under the immediate .control of their 
own office. The employé whom they selected for the delicate duty 
of discovering and arresting the fugitive, we shall designate as X. 

It was natural to suppose that Lamirande, alias Thébault, upon his 
arrival in this country, would make at least a temporary stop in New 
York. As the rogue could not speak English, it was more than 
probable that he would take lodgings at a French hotel. It re- 
quired no great exercise of cunning to reach this conclusion. Asa 
preliminary step, X. hurried off to a iunch hotel in Houston street, 
much frequented by foreigners. Now, when a man enters a res- 
taurant, he is supposed to go there either to meet a friend, or sat- 
isfy the cravings of hunger. -X. had his mission, but as he did not 
wish the world in general to divine it, he quieted any suspicion by 
ordering a kidney omelette. The unwonted extravagance of his 
guest attracted the attention of the landlord. So the latter buzzed 
about, suggesting this and that dish, but our friend cut him short, 
delivered a few incisive questions, and developed his mission. Lam- 
irande was not there. In the meantime, a stout, deliberate party, 
travel-stained and hungry, entered the hotel and demanded food. 
This person was no other than our friend the French detective, who, 
once comfortably seated, allowed his eye to wander about the room, 
and finally to alight upon X. The latter returned the stare with 
interest, whereupon the police-agent called the landlord, and de- 
manded, in a loud voice, “if he was acquainted with Monsieur 
Thébault, a wine merchant in New York?” When the police agent 
uttered these words, his expression was one of triumph, for he surely 
expected X. to bolt, or at least to betray his guilt in a change of 
color; but our friend exhibited no emotion, whereupon the French- 
man, contented with this preliminary development of his mission, 
fell upon the food placed before him with a voracity peculiar to his 
race and calling. 

On the following day, when the police agent presented himself 
at the office of the Messrs. 8., 8. & S., and exhibited his credentials, 
he was not a little astonished to find that the person whom he had 
mistaken for Lamirande was no other than the individual destined 
to effect the capture of the clever defaulter—indeed, at that very 
moment, was about to set off in search of the ex-cashier. 

Lamirande, alias Thébault, appears, from the moment of his first 
appearance on board the “ Moravian, ” at Liverpool, to have assumed, 
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in the eyes of his fellow passengers, the position of a suspected char- 
acter. Whether his utter ignorance of the English language was 
prima facie evidence of his being a rascal, we are not informed ; 
but we may proceed on general principles, and presume that if the 
ex-cashier was incompetent to swear and curse furiously in the An- 
glo-Saxon tongue, it was more than enough to stamp him, in the 
eyes of the English bagmen, his fellow-travellers, as an extremely 
bad and dangerous character. Moreover, Lamirande never washed 
himself, and this, to men wedded to the “ tub” and the sponge, was 
in itself an eccentricity calculated to excite suspicion and distrust. 
When the “ Moravian ” arrived at Portland, the fugitive cashier had 
become an exceedingly well-known party ; so that when X. reached 
Portland in pursuit, and made inquiry of the officers of the ship con- 
cerning Lamirande, alias Thébault, he had no difficulty in satisfying 
himself that he was on the track of the defaulter. 

Among the fellow- passengers of Lamirande were three or four 
Canadian ship-builders, from Quebec. With these, during the voy- 
age, the ex-cashier became quite intimate. X. took advantage of 
this circumstance, and, to obtain a first clue as to the movements of 
Lamirande subsequent to the arrival of the steamer at Portland, he 
went by rail to Quebec, and there placed himself in communication 
with the French Consul. This gentleman obtained, without much 
difficulty, the addresses of the ship-builders, and requested them to 
appear at the Consulate on the following day. In obedience to the 
summons, the ship-builders called upon X., who made known his 
business to them, whereupon one of the number became very much 
annoyed, and acknowledged that he held in trust for Lamirande, 
alias Thébault, six thousand francs of the stolen money. This 
amount had been entrusted him on board ship, to hold until the ex- 
cashier should visit Quebec, when he would draw against the amount 
to defray his personal expenses. The recipient of the money and 
confidence of Lamirande, alias Thébault, was only too happy to 
part with the stolen property, and receive therefor an acknowledg- 
ment of the same. From the ship-builders X. learned that Lami- 
rande, alias Thébault, had revealed with entire frankness his future 
route of travel; his intention to tarry a day or two in Boston; 
thence to one of the leading hotels in New York. X. also learned 
from the same source, that the defaulter left Portland in company 
with a young man, an American, who travelled in special trains and 
drove the fastest team in Boston. 

X., satisfied that the information he had received was entirely 
trustworthy, started forthwith for Boston, via Montreal. Arrived 
at the former place, X. hurried to the Tremont House. His first 
inquiry concerned our fast young friend of the special train; but 
this individual was unknown to the clerks, nor did the register 
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contain the name of any Frenchman whose arrival should corre- 
spond with that of Lamirande. The conductors and baggage- 
masters on the Portland road were appealed to, but they were ut- 
terly oblivious. Undismayed, X., in company with the French 
Consul, visited every hotel in Boston, of low and high degree. At 
one of the more obscure he encountered the name of our bragging 
swell. “Does Mr. stop here?” asked X. “TI rather guess he 
does!” was the reply. The landlord looked upon Mr. asa 
national institution, or, at least, as one of the spokes of the ever- 
lasting “ Hub.” 

X. was now shown to the apartments of our swell; he knocked, 
and was invited to enter. The scene revealed Mr. seated on 
the edge of the bed drawing on his boots. 

“T believe,” said X., in his blandest manner, “that you are Mr. 
? I understand, sir, that you drive the fastest team in Bos- 














ton.” 

This delicate bit of homage to the most ambitious longing of 
the Puritan element opened the way to a full account, on the part 
of Mr. X., of the movements of Lamirande subsequent to his de- 
parture from Portland. 

X. learned enough to cause him to make a more thorough ex- 
amination of the register at the Tremont House. Under the date 
of the 29th of March he discovered an almost unintelligible scrawl, 
which, after much patient study, he tortured into the word “Thé- 
bault,” with the prefix “Boston.” The clerks of the hotel, upon 
being questioned, acknowledged that as they were unable to decipher 
the name, and understood the person alluded to was from Belgium 
—en route to the Metropolitan Hotel in New York—he passed 
among them under the souwbriguet of “the gentleman from Bel- 
gium.” The books of the hotel also bore witness that Lamirande 
had taken his departure by the Fall River Line for New York, on 
the afternoon of the 31st of March. 

On Sunday, the 8th day of April, X. started by express train for 
New York. At an early hour on Monday morning he arrived at 
the Metropolitan Hotel. In the meantime, however, he telegraphed 
the Messrs. 8.,S. & S., who were watching his proceedings with no 
ordinary interest, that he had found his man, and needed a war- 
rant of arrest and a deputy sheriff. X. now made a careful exami- 
nation of the register of the hotel; and under the date of April Ist, 
found, written in a bold round hand, the name “L, Deyhers, Ant- 
werp.” X. was now convinced that Thébault, alias Deyhers, was 


no other than Lamirande, alias “ the gentleman from Belgium.” 
He hastened to assure himself if M. Deyhers was stopping in the 

house. The clerks answered affirmatively, and stated, moreover, 

*hat as M. Deyhers could not speak a word of English, he em- 
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ployed as interpreter a colored waiter attached to the house. The 
French inspector of police, in obedience to a telegraphic summons, 
now made his appearance, when X. requested him to make an ex- 
amination of M. Deyhers’ baggage. The police agent did so, but 
whether or no the luggage did not attain to the detective average 
of value, the inspector reported that it was not that of Lamirande. 
X., not content with this, instituted another test; he sent for the 
colored interpreter, and, placing a ten-dollar note in his hand, told 
him to go to M. Deyhers, who was at that moment at breakfast, 
and engage him in conversation, and observe closely if his left eye- 
tooth was broken. Sambo hastened to earn his commission, and 
shortly returned with the report that M. Deyhers’ mouth exhibited 
the dental defect indicated. 

It was now evident that “the gentleman from Belgium” and 
the cashier of Poitiers were the same. 

X., in the meanwhile, dispatched a messenger to the office of the 
Messrs. 8., 8S. & S., for an additional force. He then posted his men 
in such a manner as to effectually prevent the escape of Lamirande. 
A deputy sheriff had made his appearance, armed with a warrant 
of arrest. The defaulter breakfasted with his usual composure and 
deliberation: at the conclusion of the meal he wandered about the 
halls of the hotel. Although Lamirande had no positive reason to 
suppose that he was known and watched ; yet his subsequent move- 
ments indicated a mind ill at ease. The defaulter, when he descend- 
ed to the main hall of the house, was permitted to pass into Broad- 
way, but a deputy-sheriff and one P., an employé of the Messrs. S., 
S. & S., followed him step by step. 

Lamirande, undecided and confused, passed around the Metro- 
politan and halted at a rear door. Here he was met by the colored 
interpreter, from whom he doubtless received an intimation that he 
was watched. At this moment the deputy sheriff touched Lami- 
rande upon the shoulder and claimed him as a prisoner, The de- 
faulter received this announcement with such entire composure, and 
protested his innocence with such naturalness, that the officer, and 
P., the clerk, were almost convinced that they had trapped the 
wrong man, 

“* Monsieur,” said the defaulter to P., “ what means this outrage ? 
My name is Deyhers, a traveller from Belgium!” 

But the clerk had been associated with lawyers for too many 
years to take at any price the word of man, So M. Deyhers was 
marched off to the Ludlow Street Jail. 

The prisoner, through every test, photographic and legal, pro- 
tested his innocence with so much dignity and calmness that the 
affair, to those engaged therein, became somewhat embarrassing. 
The accumulated evidences of identity at last assumed so positive 
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a form that the captured defaulter, unable to longer resist the 
pressure, admitted not only his identity but his guilt. 


The extradition of Lamirande has become one of the “ causes 
celébrés,” rendered so by his second escape and rearrest in Canada, 
where an attempt was made to brand the proceedings as improper, 
and in violation of international law. Indeed, the case of Lami- 
rande led to a long correspondence between Lord Stanley and the 
French Government, but it had no other effect than to induce the 
latter to keep a firmer hold on the prisoner and hasten his trial and 
conviction. 

Of the sum embezzled by Lamirande from the Bank of France, 
about one-third was recovered. To-day the defaulter is serving out 
in a French prison a term of ten years. When he is liberated he 
will be presented with a yellow passport, a document which neces- 
sitates, on the part of the recipient, as long as he may remain in 
France, a hebdomadal visit to the police station nearest which he 
may at the time reside. 


Gaston Fay 
































SOUTHERN TROUBLES AND THEIR REMEDY. 


gr epee in the United States being now a thing of the past, 

the question may be asked: “ Why trouble ourselves about 
it?” I answer, the chief obstacle in the way of Reconstruction is 
the fact that the great planters of the South, although they have 
ceased to be slaveholders, have not ceased to think, speak, and act 
like slaveholders, The South has still to contend, so to speak, 
against the momentum of the institution acquired during the years 
of its prosperity, against the passions, the prejudices, the hatreds 
and the erroneous ideas of things that have survived its fall, and 
yet exist as great moral forces in the minds of the people. 

Moreover, the almost universal bankruptcy in the South, the ruin 
of the cotton-growing interest, the wide-spread destitution, the want 
of the common necessaries of life, of the simplest products of the 
soil, are attributable directly to the false economical theories and 
worse practices of the great planters—the representative men of the 
old régime. This erroneous theory and practice of cultivating the 
soil, the Southerners have, as far as possible, persisted in since the 
war. Unfortunately they still firmly believe in them 

Whether the economical, the social and political ideas of the old 
planter, shall be dominant in the Southern States, or more republi- 
can and progressive principles shall prevail, this is the real ques- 
tion—the gist of Reconstruction. 

Since the war we have been so occupied with the partisan, politi- 
cal and more humanitarian treatment of Southern affairs, that in 
other respects they have been permitted to take care of themselves. 
We have been so possessed of the idea that nothing but the great 
boon of emancipation was needed for the slave, that nothing but 
the getting rid of slavery was required to convert the thriftless 
planter into a thrifty farmer; we have, in other words, been so 
impressed with the sovereign efficacy of a “majority in Congress ” 
as a panacea for all our ills, that many, and most essential things, 
have been left to the operation of what is vaguely known as “ gen- 
eral laws.” These may answer in peaceful times, when the tenden- 
cies of things are right, and society is moving, it matters not how 
slowly, in the proper direction, but the statesman cannot place 
much reliance upon them in times of revolution—and the South is 
now undergoing all at once what greatly complicates the matter, 
a triple revolution—social, political and economical. What is the 
result ? 

After nearly three years of peace we are slowly opening our eyes 
to the astounding facts that the South is now much poorer than 
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when Lee surrendered; that, although millions upon millions of 
money have been wasted in a foolish attempt to raise cotton in the 
old way, the supremacy of cotton has been transferred from the re- 
gion of the Mississippi to the banks of the Nile and the Ganges ; that 
thousands of people are out of employment in every Southern State, 
where there should be hot demand for labor; that multitudes are 
hungering for corn and meat in what should be the richest agri- 
cultural country on the face of the globe ; that the plough stands in 
the furrow; no new enterprises are commencing; the ravages of 
war are not being repaired, and that the emigrant turns away from 
the South as from a region accursed of Heaven. 

What is the cause, or, rather, what are the causes of this deplor- 
able condition of things in a country so favored of Heaven with 
all the opportunities for the development of wealth ? 

The old planter assumed (and, indeed, still practically assumes) 
that the ownership of slaves constituted both individual and 
national wealth. He arrived at this conclusion by a method of 
reasoning from particulars to generals, from individuals to com- 
munities, the fallacy of which has often been exposed, but which 
is still a fruitful source of error. 

If you have a mortgage to the amount of a thousand dollars on 
your neighbor’s land, or hold a thousand-dollar government bond, 
in either case you should derive income therefrom, and the mort- 
gage, or the bond, would constitute part of your property. But 
would either of them add a cent to the national wealth? Now, the 
slaveholder’s title is of the nature of a mortgage on the labor of the 
country—obtained by force, without any just consideration or com- 
pensation—a source of income, certainly, to the holder, but no more 
an item or element of national wealth than mortgages on our farms, 
or five-twenty bonds held within our own territory. The abolition 
of slavery in the United States, the restitution of a right unjustly 
withheld, has, therefore, in the aggregate, destroyed no prop- 
erty. The ownership of the slave has simply been transferred from 
the master to himself, to whom it rightfully belonged, and who will, 
in the end, make a better use of it than the slaveholder. The labor, 
the strong arms, the skill, still remain, with incentives more power- 
ful than ever for their proper direction. All these the planter can 
now employ without the necessity of owning them; and, under the 
free-labor system, he can cultivate as many acres with six thousand 
dollars as he could in the time of slavery with twenty thousand. 
In other words, the planter can now do about three times as much 
work with thesame amount of capital. An outlay of twenty thou- 
sand dollars will now attract thirty free laborers; formerly it 
would have brought ten slaves. One-third of the three thousand 
million dollars invested in the four million slaves at the beginning 
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of the war would, therefore, if expended for free labor, have ac 
complished results fully as great as the whole sum expended for 
slave labor. The planter seemed never to realize that this enor- 
mous outlay was unnecessary, unproductive, and could be consid- 
ered no part of the national wealth ; least of all could he realize 
how much better it would have been for the country to have had 
this three thousand millions invested in improved farms, factories, 
railroads, ete. Instead of four million slaves, employment would 
then have been given to at least twelve million industrious and 
patriotic freemen.* 

The planter failed also to see that the necessity of feeding four 
million slaves was really a burden upon the soil; that in order to 
make land valuable, it is first of all necessary to increase the de- 
mand for its products by the artisan, the merchant, the professional 
man, the free laborer—in other words, to increase the free popula- 
tion, as the value of land is directly proportioned to the number of 
free people to consume its products. Instead of being a burden 
upon the soil, the four million freedmen are now consumers of its 
products; they will soon! be buyers of land; their emancipation 
willin time have the same effect upon the value of Southern lands 
as the introduction of eight million European or Northern laborers. 

Although the emancipation of four million slaves did not, in the 
aggregate, cause the destruction of any property, the South suffered 
greatly from the interruption of industry and the loss of stock, 
buildings and railroads. Yet the people of the South mistake greatly 
in attributing their woes to the ravages of Northern armies, rather 
than to theirown want of recuperation, their own want of repro- 
duction. They seem oblivious to the fact that the greater part of 
the wealth now existing in the United States has been produced by 
human hands within the last twelve months; that a very small pro- 
portion indeed of the present aggregate wealth of the country was 
in existence at the beginning of the war; and that what the enemy 
destroyed, they themselves would, in the meantime, have for the 
most part destroyed. True, the land remains, and, in part, the 
buildings ; but the buildings, unless they are devoted to some un- 
productive use, do not long survive, without fresh labor to put them 
in repair; and in the South, we already know from experience, how 
short a time Nature requires to couvert a cultivated plantation into 
a wilderness, What is produced, for the most part, quickly per- 
ishes. “Capital is kept in existence from age to age,” says Mr. 
Mill, “not by preservation, but by perpetual reproduction; every 
part of it is used and destroyed, generally very soon after it has 
been produced, but those who consume it are employed, meanwhile, 
in producing more.” 

* Resources and Industrial Condition of the South. By Daniel R. Goodloe. 
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Cities like Quebec and Portland are laid in ashes; consuming ar- 
mies march over the fairest regions of Europe, as in Italy and Ger- 
many during the last few years, and in a comparatively few months 
the effects of fire and sword have disappeared. But Charleston 
does not rise from her ashes; Southern towns are not rebuilt; 
buildings and fences are not replaced on the Southern plantations. 
Why this contrast ? Why has the South so utterly failed to ex- 
hibit the reproductive powers characteristic of civilized societies, 
examples of which have so often excited astonishment in modern 
times? In no other part of the civilized world are there so few 
active producers in proportion to the entire population as in the 
Southern States. We have here little of that “superhuman indus- 
try” peculiar to the North and the most advanced countries of 
Europe. But were even the small proportion of actual, productive 
labor in the South directed by “ practical common sense” to raising 
the necessaries of life, instead of being misdirected and wasted to 
keep up an effete system, we should hear, such is the bounty of Na- 
ture in the South, but little of destitution and want. 

So much for the planter’s ideas of politic.l economy. What was 
he in practice? What is he now? Slavery not only kept’out for- 
eign emigration, but drove away three of its own people to the 
North to every one that it attracted from the Northern States. 
According to the census of 1850, there were living in the free States 
609,371 persons who had been born in the slave States, and only 
203,638 persons living in the slave States who had been born in the 
free States. Not only that, the system of slave labor was fast ex- 
hausting the soil and really impoverishing the South. Except on 
the river bottoms, where the soil seems to be inexhaustible, worn- 
out plantations everywhere abound. The planter’s necessities gen- 
erally kept him in debt, and prevented all improvements except 
such as were absolutely necessary. Next to erroneous ideas and 
groundless prejudices, impoverished, worn-out land is the wide-spread 
and terrible evilofthe South. Had the exhausting process of slave- 
culture continued twenty years longer, large portions of Southern 
territory would have been made uninhabitable by civilized man. 

The foreign demand for cotton made its cultivation so remunera- 
tive that no other product could compete with it. Finally, the 
planter came to think that it was the only thing that could be 
raised. Except to supply in part the coarsest articles of food for 
plantation use, it seemed, in the rage for cotton, not only a loss of 
time, but eventually became positively degrading to plant anything 
else. Everything was devoted to buying more mules and slaves. 
Negroes and mules, or, rather, the cotton they represented, became 
the end and aim of the planter, and the mules and negroes had, in 
turn, well nigh eaten the planter out of house and home. They 
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would have done so completely years ago, had it not been possible to 
work them at least two hundred and fifty days in a year, against less 
than one hundred and fifty on our Northern farms, and to settle 
upon fresh land when the old plantations were worn out. The his- 
tory of cotton, sugar, and tobacco culture in the South demonstrates 
that they could be raised successfully by slave labor only so long 
as they remained monopolies—not but that slave labor should have 
been immensely profitable. To absolutely control the labor of a 
man or woman from youth to old age, from ten to fourteen hours 
per day, and nearly three hundred days in a year, whose house- 
rent and furniture for a lifetime cost but a few dollars, whose food 
was of the coarsest and cheapest, and the cost of whose clothing 
averaged but thirty dollars per year, could not, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, be otherwise than profitable. The alleged expense of 
bringing up children, and of taking care of the aged, was compar- 
atively a small item. 

From the scarcity of population in the Southern States, the vested 
interest in land did not rise in value as in the North. Its average 
price was never more than about six dollars per acre; and at ten 
dollars per acre, in many sections at five dollars, one can now take 
his choice of cotton or sugar plantations. But only in the most 
favored localities in the North, near some growing city, did real 
estate increase in value so fast as slave property in the South. A 
young planter and his wife beginning life, thirty years ago, with 
six male and as many female slaves, worth five hundred dollars each, 
found themselves possessed at the beginning of the war, by the 
law of natural increase, of half a dozen large families, worth at 
least an average of a thousand dollars per head. Whatever the 
effect of this upon the interests of the “ three million masters with- 
out slaves” in the South—the “poor whites,” for whose use the 
commodity of slavery was done up in too large packages—it can- 
not be denied that the absolute control of slave labor, and the nat- 
ural increase of slaves in number, tended greatly to enrich the 
three hundred and forty-six thousand slaveholders, and especially 
the two hundred and seventy-seven thousand possessed of more 
than a single “ chattel.” 

But this tendency was more than counterbalanced by the false 
notions of political economy, the extravagance, the expensive plea- 
sures, and especially by the careless management, of the planters. 
The care of the plantation was, for the most part, committed to an 
overseer, who had no direct interest in making a successful crop, or 
in keeping the plantation in good repair. The slaves, of course, 
did as little, and got as much for it, as possible. They toiled, but did 
not accomplish much work. Instead of making money by instruct- 
ing the labor and using good implements, the idea was to save 
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money by putting cheap and awkward implements in the hands of 
careless and unskilled slaves. It was reserved for the South to de- 
velop the theory that “Labor is only necessary to its operation, and 
the negro, in his common absence of reflection, is, perhaps, the best 
manipulatist in the world.” From my own experience in cotton rais- 
ing, at Port Hudson in 1864 and 1865, after the old plan, with one 
hundred and fifty freedmen, I am satisfied that the stock and imple- 
ments on large Southern plantations deteriorate one-third in value 
every year. Many old planters have confirmed my own impres- 
sions. A firm somewhere in Massachusetts manufactures a “ plan- 
tation hoe” that would be almost as much an object of curiosity at 
a Northern fair as the rude agricultural implements of an African 
savage. The weight of the hoe in falling, the planters say, is essen- 
tial to the “chopping ” motion of the implement in the hand of the 
negro. 

The South adopted the cotton gin and then stopped, but with 
that exception confined itself to brute labor, neglecting to avail 
itself of those wonderful improvements in farm implements, labor- 
saving machines and processes of agriculture that, in the North, 
have doubled the profits of cultivating the soil and made it a pleas- 
ure instead of a drudgery. 

The cotton factor—for every considerable planter had to have a 
city factor, or merchant, of whom he generally borrowed the money 
to make the year’s crop, if not even to purchase the land and_ne- 
groes, of whom he procured plantation supplies, and to whom he 
shipped his cotton—charged, of course, a heavy rate of interest upon 
all advances of money, or “acceptances” of the planter’s paper in 
case the latter had to get it discounted at the bank. Owing tothe 
want of country stores, the planter may have had to send a distance 
of several hundred miles to his merchant for a single plough, and the 
latter charged a commission on every purchase. When the cotton 
arrived, in the Autumn and early Winter, the factor charged to the 
planter allthe drayages from the steamboat to the cotton press, 
w here the bales were compressed for shipment to New York or 
Europe) also the cost of weighing, sampling and classifying the 
cotton, although in the competition for business, these items of 
expense were frequently shared by the cotton press. All the in- 
surances were also charged to the planter’s account, but he was 
rarely credited with the scrip returned to the factor. The latter 
had a good handful of cotton from every bale, as a sample, and if 
he received fifty thousand bales during the season, “the samples” 
made a handsome perquisite. In fact, excepting office rent, and the 
pay of a book-keeper, the “labor” expenses of the cotton factor 
were paid out of the perquisites. The factor charged a commission 
of two-and-a-half per cent. on the sale of the cotton, whil his part 
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in the transaction very often consisted only in spreading the sam- 
ples on his table and receiving the money, an additional brokerage 
being charged to the planter for the go-between who found a pur- 
chaser. A dozen or more lots of cotton, of different grades, and 
from different plantations, were frequently sold together at a uni- 
form figure to a heavy speculator or spinner, in which case, in 
making account of sales to each of the planters, a sort of “ general 
average” had to be struck. Where the factor was not scrupulously 
honest, this average was apt to be in his favor. I have known cot- 
ton factors who boasted of making ten thousand dollars per year on 
their general average account. How would our wheat-growers in 
the North thrive under such a system ? 

In 1865, after the close of the war, the South furnished about two 
and a half million bales of cotton, which, at the low average of one 
hundred dollars per bale, brought her two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars—considerably more than she had ever before realized 
for a single crop of cotton, But little of this enormous sum was 
appropriated to the payment of debts; if so, it was made the basis 
of, at least,an equal credit. It was mainly spent upon the forth- 
coming cotton crop. In 1866 the South produced somewhat less 
than two million bales, which, at an average of, at least, eighty dol- 
lars per bale, yielded about one hundred and fifty million dollars. 
The last year’s crop is estimated at two and a quarter million bales, 
which will not bring money enough to pay the freedmen, repay the 
debts contracted to make the crop and feed the people during the 
Winter months. Beside this, many millions of capital have been 
sent South since the war for investment in cotton planting, not ten 
per cent. of which is now in existence. The merchants and factors 
throughout the South have also strained their resources to make 
loans and advances to the cotton planter who never says “ enough, 
enough !” 

What has the South to-day to show for all this enormous outlay ? 
What has become of all these millions of money devoted to cotton 
raising in the thousand-acre-plantation-overseer-negro-working-plan- 
ter-idling method of the old planters? And, what is worse, the 
planters still adhere to their old notions. They still think it de- 
grading to plant anything but cotton; would be ashamed to be- 
come snug farmers of a hundred acres of land, and cling with the 
tenacity of death to the possession of their, to them, worthless fields, 
as the ouly thing that now distinguishes them from the poor whites 
and the freedmen. 

Meanwhile, Egypt and India have obtained the monopoly of 
cotton raising, and under circumstances, too, that promise them 
possession of it for years to come. Both of these countries were 
famous for their cotton fabrics two or three thousands of years 
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ago, but the high price of cotton during the war wonderfully stimu- 
lated its growth. The loss of, perhaps, half of the oxen in Egypt 
by the cattle plague in 1862-3 led to the introduction of the steam 
plough, and now hundreds of these engines are in operation along 
the Nile and the Ganges, doing, efficiently and cheaply, the work 
of many thousand men and cattle; while our Southern planters 
still stick to their old-fashioned “ sweeps,” “ scrapers,” “ bull- 
tongues,” and other nondescript ploughs and hoes, wrought, in 
many cases, by the negro plantation blacksmith. On Halil Pacha’s 
great cotton estate, near Grand Cairo, where nearly a hundred 
thousand acres have been cultivated in cotton since 1863, portable 
steam-engines, on wheels, are made to doall the ploughing, to drive 
the cotton-gins and presses, and, when the crop is made, to haul it 
to the city in immense wagon-trains along the common highway, 
to the infinite astonishment of donkeys, camels, and Turks. 

In Egypt all the cotton lands are irrigated, and in India, to a 
great extent. This enables the cultivator by controlling the amount 
of moisture, to obviate the disastrous effects of excessive rain and 
drought, and to prevent the ravages of the cotton worm, thereby 
almost insuring a good crop. Moreover, with our elbow-room in 
this broad country, our enormous extent of cheap, fertile, unoccu- 
pied lands, our eagerness for individual effort and enterprise, and 
the hot demand for labor in the Northern States, it is impossible 
for us, at present, to compete in cotton growing with such coun- 
tries as Egypt and India, whose pent-up millions live on the cheap- 
est food, work for the lowest wages, and, from a servile habit of 
ages, submit patiently to insult and wrong. WhenI was in Egypt, 
a few years before the war, fellai labor was worth only four cents 
per day. Egypt was then, also, a land of Oriental cheapness. So 
low is the rate of wages in India that a difference of two or three 
cents per pound in the value of rice is the difference, with vast 
multitudes of people, between ordinary subsistence and famine. 

But you will say “cotton is the only product that can be raised 
in the South.” 

Follow the isothermal of the “ cotton-belt” over a map of the 
world. Does it not take you through some of the richest grain- 
producing countries on the globe? A greater or more pernicious 
delusion never possessed the minds of a people than this heresy. 
I could mention twenty or thirty different kinds of cereals, fruits, 
and vegetables—staple articles of food—that grow here in perfec- 
tion. 


b 


Take an extreme case. The immense “piney woods” of the 


South are the very synonyme of barrenness. These forests are in- 
valuable for lumber, tar, turpentine, and rosin, Could the worth- 
less curs and old bloodhounds be subjected to a Bartholomew’s 
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massacre, millions of sheep could be pastured in these bosky 
meadows, wanting only a shepherd. 

In the adjacent and interspersed marls, shell-banks, beds of lime- 
stone, peat bogs, and “ trembling prairies,” are abundant materials 
for the regeneration of these sandy lands, But, as they are, they 
will produce, with a very small amount of labor, groundnuts, sweet 
potatoes, and castor beans in the greatest abundance; and when 
will the world get enough of such staples as peanuts, castor, and 
lubricating oil, and soap-grease? True, such men as Peter Cooper 
think it no disgrace to collect all the cow-tails, hoofs, and horns 
they can get to manufacture gelatine. But the Southern planter 
would hesitate long before making the fearful descent from cotton 
to castor oil and soap-grease, even should it enable him to establish 
a “Union of Science and Art” in every schoolless and churchless 
district in the South. 

Doubtless, the destitution, the want of food in the Southern 
States, is somewhat exaggerated for political effect; but it is a 
shame, an insult to the bounty of nature, a terrible commentary 
upon the agricultural system of the South, that it should exist at 
all. While the most ignorant and the worst governed communi- 
ties in Europe have at least plenty to eat, it speaks well for neither 
our knowledge of political economy, our practical common sense, 
nor our capacity, that large numbers of our population should be 
destitute of bread and meat. 

‘The Government will, of course, have to feed the starving; but 
to expect any permanent and substantial relief from making ad- 
vances to cotton planters, either in the old way of individual loans, 
or, as been suggested, in some form of Governmental aid, would be 
a snare and a delusion, so long as Southern planters remain “ plant- 
ers,” and do not become, in every sense of the word, “farmers.” 
He is the real benefactor in the South, who, turning his back for- 
ever on Southern follies and traditions, goes to work with his own 
hands to produce grain, meat and vegetables, and persuades his 
neighbor to sell his surplus acres and do likewise. He is also a 
benefactor, who, coming from the North, buys this cheap land 
which must soon quadruple in value, teaches his neighbors, by ex- 
ample, how to become thrifty farmers, and brings with him schools, 
churches, newspapers, sobriety and respect forthe laws. That mul- 
titudes of such have not already come from the free States, filled 
this poor land with plenty, and forever settled the vexed question 
of negro supremacy by the mere force of numbers, is due to the 
false system of political economy which continues to rule in the 
South. 

James O, Noyes, 
24 

















































SEMELE. 


iL 


\ HAT were the garden bowers of Thebes to me— 
What cared I for their dances and their feasts, 

Whose heart was brooding on immortal dreams ? 

The Greek youths mocked me, since I shunned in scorn 

Them and their flattery of my brows and hair. 

The light girls pointed after me, who turned 

Away, soul-sick, from their vain fooleries. 

Apolio’s noon-glare wrathfully beat down 

Upon the head that would not bend to him— 

Him in his petty anger !—as the highest. 

in every lily’s cup a venomous thing 

Crooked out its hairy limbs, or, if I stooped 

To pluck a dewy blossom in the grass, 

Some squatting horror leered with motionless eyes. 

I think the very Earth did hate my feet, 

And put forth thistles to them, since I loathed 

Her bare, brown bosom: ever the scowling pines 

Menaced me with slow arms, hissing their wrath 

Behind me, hurrying past their gloom to watch, 

Blurred in unsteady tears till all their beams 

Dazzled, and shrank, and grew that oval ring 

Of shining points, rifting the Milky Way, 

Whose starless gap in the dusted fire revealed 

The hollow awfulness of Night beyond, 





II. 






A change came, and a glory fell to me, 
No more ’twas Semele, the lonely girl, 
But Jupiter's beloved Semele! 
With human arms the god came clasping me: 
New life streamed from his presence, and a voice, 
That scarce could curb itself to the smooth Greek, 
Now and anon swept forth, in those rich nights, 
“hrilling my flesh with unknown words, that told 
I knew not what—hints of unearthly things 
Which I had felt on solemn Summer noons, 
When sleeping Earth dreamed music, and the soul 
Went crooning a low song it could not learn, 
But wandered over it, as one who gtopes 
For a forgotten chord upon the lyre. 


SEMELE. 


III, 


Yea, Jupiter; but in this mortal guise 
Wooing as if he were a fair-faced boy ! 
Did I lack lovers? Was my beauty dulled, 
The golden hair turned dross, the lithe limbs shrunk, 
The wild heart tamed, that I should seethe my soul 
In love, like any shepherd-girl ? 
That night 
Ile swore to grant my wish; and then I cried, 
“To see thee as thou art! O my beloved, 
Beautiful, glorious one, to know thy face, 
And sob my life out, close-claspt in thine arms! 
Come in thy thunder—kill me with one fierce 
Unveiled embrace !—Thine oath—Now, Earth! at last ”"— 


IV. 


The heavens shot one swift sheet of lurid flame— 
The world crashed—from a body scathed and torn 
My soul leaped through and found his breast, and died. 
Died? So the Theban maidens think and laugh, 
Saying, “She had her wish, that Semele! ” 
dut sitting here, throned on Olympus’ height, 
I look back through yon oval ring of stars 


To watch the far-off Earth, a twinkling speck— 
Dust-mote, whirled up by the Sun’s chariot whee l— 
And pity their small hearts that hold a man 
As if he were a god, or know the God— 
Or dare to know him—only as a man! 
O human love, art thou forever blind ? 
E. R. Sri. 








THE MANNERS OF THE DAY. 


INcIDENTALLY to our treatment of another topic in the last GALAxy 

we remarked that,in the course of the last twenty-five years, the period 
during which our wealth has so notably increased, there had been a great 
and wide-spread deterioration in our manners and in the tone of our society. 
This opinion has been disputed with some resentment, and with so much 
ability and particularity, and also with so much plausibility, by ‘The 
Nation,” that we shall give some of our reasons for a judgment which was not 
hastily formed, or passed without a full appreciation of its gravity, And, by- 
the-bye, we shall say that “The Nation” is making obsolete, in a style worthy 
of all admiration, the question Why have we no “ Saturday Reviews?” which 
was asked so often during the last ten or fifteen years, and which Mr. Grant 
White once undertook to answer in Tae Gauaxy. The position of our 
challenger may be briefly, but, we believe, fairly stated thus: Americans 
now are more intelligent, more “humanitarian,” much richer, less provincial, 
more urban, less rustic than their fathers were; they used to chase greased 
pigs on Thanksgiving day, skate and slide down hill in Winter, fire at a mark 
on the Fourth of July, go to quilting parties, and corn huskings, and “ dances ;” 
whereas now they trot horses, smoke, go to the theatre, attend lyceum lectures, 
see picture galleries, play the pianoforte, and read novels; they have seen 
more, read more, and mixed more with people of other “nationalities,” and 
therefore the national character has become less narrow and provincial, has 
been raised and dignified, and, with this elevation, manners have also risen, 
But there has been a change (which is supposed by our challenger to be that 
which we had in mind), to wit: our manners have become less ceremonious 
less punctilious, less elaborate, less ruled by etiquetie than those of our 
athers, and this change is timely, fitting, and for the better. 
f We meet this latter assumption by at once denying it and setting it aside 
as impertinent to the issue. According to all the information that we can 
obtain upon the subject, which accords with our remembrance of what was 
passing away in our youth, the intercourse of society here is more ceremoni- 
ous, more formal, more regulated by etiquette now-a-days than it was in the 
same sets or circles in the days of our fathers. But whether this is true or 
not, the matter is entirely from the purpose. Our assertion was, not that we 
are less ceremonious and Jess punctilious than our fathers were, but that we 
are less courteous, less deferential to age and to weakness, less careful in the 
suppression of selfishness, coarser in our pleasures, and more grossly material 
in all our views of life. And as to ceremony, punctilio and etiquette, let 
us remove them entirely from present consideration by saying that should 
they disappear we should not be among their mourners; the less we have of 
them the better, so long as they do not take with them their masters, courtesy 
and true politeness. ) 

The fatal defect in the argument of “The Nation” is that its keystone is 
an assumption, which is not only without warrant, but directly at variance 
with all testimony, and with the experierye of every man of wide observa- 
tion; the assumption that true politeness, delicacy of sentiment, high moral 
tone—in short, what the ancient Romans called boni mores (which includes 
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but means more than good manners) are consequences, or at least concomi- 
tants of wealth, intellectual culture, advancement in the arts, and extensive 
intercourse and acquaintance with the world; that where these are found in 
any high degree, good manners ¢. e., kindly courtesy, and true politeness 
and high moral tone will be found with them, or will soon follow them, and 
the absence er diminution of these will be followed in those by a correspond- 
ing deterioration; and that to be poor and provincial is to be ill-mannered 
and gross-minded. For all its democracy, its “ humanitarianism,” its flout- 
ing of “the courts of kings and the houses of noblemen,” “The Nation” is, in 
earnest, exactly of the opinion which Touchstone utters in irony—“If thou 
never was't at court, thou never saw’st good manners; if thou never saw’st 
good manners, then thy manners must be wicked ; and wickedness is sin, and 
sin is damnation.” Truly, unless we can get rich and go to court—that is, to 
some great city, which is the court of now-a-days—we are in a parlous state, 
a state of poverty and provincialism. But so far is this assumption from 
being well founded, that the fact is that the selfish coarseness and gross 
materialism which we brought as an accusation against the tone and manners 
of our society at the present day, are found in their full perfection and highest 
flavor only in our large cities, where they are not of indigenous growth, but 
are the consequence, in part at least, of that mixture with people of other 
“nationalities” which “The Nation” seems to value so highly as a purifier 
and elevator of American manners, and whither they have been brought 
from a great city, the most intellectual, the most cultivated, the richest in 
art, the widest in cosmopolitanism—Paris. There is no coarser selfishness, 
no grosser materialism than that which now gives the tone to fashionable 
Parisian society, and which appears among our urban folk, who are in haste 
to shake off their provincialism, daubed over with French polish, by which it 
is covered but not concealed. 

There were, twenty or thirty years ago, in the remote rural parts of New 
England people who were types of provinciality, who had but single 
dollars to spend where our city “swells” have hundreds and thousands, 
who worked, to a certain extent at least, with their own hands on their 
own farms, who neither trotted horses nor went to the theatre, and 
who, moreover, were yet in that benighted state which knows not the in- 
estimable blessing of the stated ministration of the lecture-room, and who 
yet were, in simplicity, and dignity, and gentle grace of manner, and in the 
true courtesy of out-acted kindliness, and in that high politeness which 
respects to the utmost the personality of every human creature, high or low, 
not surpassed (for we shall not say unequalled) by the people of the highest 
rank and courtliest breeding that we have ever seen or read about. And 
these manners were found then, also, in the society of our cities; having in 
some circles the added attraction of a certain degree of culture and acquaint- 
ance with the world, but in others having suffered the deterioration conse- 
quent upen the pursuit of riches and the desire for their display without 
any counteracting or counterbalancing influences. 

We are setting up no new claim; this has been heard before; nor are 
these well-mannered, provincial, rustic folk peculiar to our country or our 
race. It may be lamentable, and it may seem paradoxical, but good manners 
and high moral tone, boni mores, are not the products of civilization, and, fre- 
quently, do not coexist with civilization in its highest form. If there is a 
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people out of absolute savagery who, as a whole, are provincial, and who, 
although they let in the plague, have managed to quarantine civil:zation, that 
people is the Turks. True they do not chase greased pig, or slide down hill; 
but neither do they trot horses, go to the theatre, or sit under the lyceum 
lecturer. And see what the Princess Beilgiojoso, familiar with the courts and 
the most cultivated society of Western Europe, says of the rustic and pro- 
vincial people of this half-civilized, provincial nation. “In order to compre- 
hend the Turk’s gentleness and calmness, it is necessary to observe the 
peasantry of Ottoman origin, either in the fields, at the fairs or markets, or 
on the sills of their coffee-houses. No one is noisy, nobody carries his pleas- 
antry, jokes or gibes so far as to wound, or even to fatigue, his companions; 
nobody indulges in those coarse, blasphemous expressions which the people 
of other countries are prone to.” Elsewhere she says, “In the Orient the 
tradition of feminine weakness is not regarded as a myth; the respect due, 
from the feeble to the strong, still receives serious consideration. . . . 
The law surrenders, and custom consigns her, defenceless, to the caprice of her 
lord and master; man’s goodness of heart, his tenderness, his natural 
generosity, it is which here assures to woman an almost absolute freedom 
from responsibility. The Turkish peasant cherishes his companion as a parent 
and asa lover.” She asks, “Is it to education that they owe this delicate re- 
serve, these manners at once so simple and so noble? No; they are natural 
characteristics.” But these characteristics, although natural, are not in- 
eradicable, for the same authority tells us that even among the Turks, suc- 
cessful trade, intercourse with other nationalities, and, to use the words of 
“The Nation,” “a tendency to become urban instead of rustic,” deteriorates 
the man, impairs his manners, and lowers his moral tone. With his pro- 
vincialism he loses his simple and noble bearing and the unselfishness of his 
nature, or, at least, of his behavior. “In proportion,” she says, “as we re- 
cede from the classes in which the primitive character is preserved, as we pene- 
trate the circle of the bourgeoisie, or enter still higher regions, vice ap- 
pears. . . . It is especially among the middle classes of Turkish society, 
in the region of servile imitations provoked by the example of the nobility 
that this baneful influence is most easily judged by its results.” We might 
almost suppose that in the last sentence the writer had in mind many of our 
rich people who have enjoyed the elevating influences of European travel, 
and even of having been presented at the Court of the Tuileries, to their own 
great joy, and the inexpressible pride and satisfaction of the American 
Minister. But do we mean that it would be well for us to cast off civilization 
and pass into the condition of Ottoman peasants? We need hardly say that 
it is only to take the wind of that sarcasm out of our critic’s sails that we 
ask such a question. We quote this noble and intelligent lady’s testimony, 
which could be supported by that of other travellers, as to the Ottoman 
peasantry, and supplemented by like observation upon the rural population of 
other countries—of Spain, for instance—only to show, as it shows conclusively, 
that increase of wealth, freedom of intercourse, the change from provincialism 
to urbanity, intellectual culture, general smartness, and even theatres, trotting 
horses, pianofortes, and lyceum lectures, are not singly, or in combination, the 
essential conditions, or even the fostering influences, of good manners in their 
highest sense. It has been just seen that in Turkey all these advantages are 
at least the concomitants of a deterioration in manners and in character, ac- 
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companied by an adoption of the ceremony, punctilio and etiquette which 
pertain rightfully to courts and to nobles. And as this is all that we asserted 
in regard to American society, it is all that we are obliged to show. 

But we shall say, however, that the selfishness, the materialism, and the 
fondness for coarse pleasures that we charged, show themselves in the chan ge 
that has come over society in the cities great and small which are held up to 
us as the schools of the good manners of our day. Sociability has disap- 
peared and in its place we have “society.” A man need not be among the 
graybeards to remember the time when there was in New York, and B»>ston, 
and Philadelphia, to say nothing of towns of second importance, real sociabil- 
ity; that is, the meeting together of friends few in number and informally, 
for the mere enjoyment of each other’s society. There was music, a game of 
whist, a deal of pleasant chat in which people really learned to know each 
other; if the gathering was accidental, ’twas like enough that some gentle- 
man read while the ladies of the house, and sometimes even their visitors, 
went on with some light needlework reserved for the evening. If there was 
a small company, gathered, perhaps, by a verbal invitation in the morning 
there was an impromptu dance and a light supper, or none. But now people 
will not go out of their houses into the next street to meet a dozen of their 
most intimate friends upon those terms. The women demand a crowd to see 
and by whom they and their ¢oilettes may be seen. The men stipulate fora 
big supper, which the women silently reserve also as one of their conditions, 
We know a young lady whose social position is of the highest and who is 
now in Paris, who, being asked to meet a friend on Sunday evening, turned 
up her nose at her entertainment (it was at one of the wealthiest and most hos- 
pitable houses in town) because there was “such a mean tea.” People do 
not ask, Shall I meet and enjoy the society of people whom I like and re- 
spect? but, Will it pay togo? Shall I make a display, get a supper, gain 
anything by it socially? Shall I have at least my share, and as much more 
as I can get, of a stunning society affair? These are gross and selfish 
pleasures ; and the deterioration in social tone which they show is none the 
less because the people who crave them go to the theatre, attend lyceum lec- 
tures, and have been to Paris. The theatre! What are the most successful 
theatrical entertainments of the day? The Black Crook and La Grande 
Duchesse de Gerolstein, to which people throng by hundreds of thousands. 
Is the change from tragedy and comedy, or from no theatre to these entertain- 
ments less achange toward grossness because the opera and the ballet came 
from Paris, and their presence here shows that we have become less provin- 
cial? And when we say gross, we make no squeamish objection to these 
performances on the score of indecency; we refer to the iow, grovelling, 
¢ frivolous, and utterly material character of the entertainment. 

As to mere external manners, ask any man who is himself well bred, and 
who can remember twenty years ago, if then among decent people, not to 
say gentlemen, it was sufferable to break in upon two others talking together 
in the street, or in a room, as recognized gentlemen continually do now? o> 
if one gentleman would interrupt another in conversation? or get into an 
omnibus full already and stand in it to the discomfort of those by whom it 
was already occupied? or smoke cigars in the street, thereby destroying the 
enjoyment of the common air by ladies and non-smoking men? or whether 
there was not more deference to old age, more tender consideration for 
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women ?—a consideration, by-the-bye, which they must of course be pre 
pared to lose if they demand and secure “protection fer their weakness 
by a share in the government of the State,” with the pertaining duties 
and employments; unless, indeed, they are so reasonable and so just 
as to demand both the privileges of our sex and the immunities of their 
own, And that they are about setting up this claim may well be 
suspected from the way in which they receive attentions and little sac- 
rifices from gentlemen without thanks or even acknowledgement, which 
their fathers will tell them was unheard of in their mothers’ time. 
And they will tell them, too, that ladies did not then admit into their 
society men whom they would not tolerate, were they not reporters of gossippy 
newspapers and inditers of spicy correspondence, and thereby able to pay 
them for their countenance by a “ first rate notice” of their persons, or rather 
of their ¢ozettes. For a woman now would rather have it said that she wore 
a gown worth one thousand dollars than that it covered the figure and was 
crowned by the head of the Venus of Milo. And where is that something in 
the manners of our fathers, not ceremony, not formality, but a nameless grace 
with which a consideration for others beautified the manner of the well-bred 
man? We are not uttering the lament of the old school for old-school 
manners. Our very girls are brusque and blunt with selfish egotism. 
This any one must see who observes their intercourse with their own sex. 
(For the way of a maid with a man is as hard to understand as Solomon 
found that of a man with a maid.) Ask any woman of thirty-five, who was 
brought up among cultivated people, if she did not receive more consider- 
ation, more deference, even as a girl, from women of her mother’s age than 
she now receives as a woman from young girls, uniess she is a great dispenser 
of society favors, that is unless they have something to gain by deference, 
en it will pay to be polite? And we can appeal from “The Nation” to 
“The Nation.” For, 1f we remember aright, it was in an article in that paper 
about a year ago upon the influence of “the German” that the story was 
told of a lady, who was 2 stranger, being so neglected by her hostess and the 
other guests at a party that she left the “German” circle; and on assigning 
her reason plainly to the former, and receiving as an excuse the plea that she 
was a stranger, replied that for that very reason she had expected some 
attention. Tiis story was told as being true in every particular; and as far 
as the neglect goes we know from observation that it might have been true 
of a dozen of what are called “the best houses” in New York. The people 
saw that she wasa stranger, and did not know whether it was worth their 
while to show her any attention, or endeavor to make her evening pass 
pleasantly. If there had been anything to be “ made” by it socially, com- 
mercially or politically; if she had represented any interest that it was 
desirable to conciliate ; if she had been the wife of a venal, intriguing editor 
whose paper it would pay to buy at the cost of a little civility, stranger 
although she was, attentions would have been showered upon her. 

Now, selfishness is not a vice of recent growth, and snobs there have been 
always; but this coarse, sordid selfishness of manners is comparatively new 
here in any society. Among the fathers and mothers of this generation such 
hard, self-seeking behaviour was unknown, although they were not so par- 
ticular as we are about the debit and credit of their visiting lists, did not 
spend as much in one year as we sometimes spend now upon a single party, 
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and had very few of them been to Paris. But, we are told, Fanny Ellsler 
was received by “ New York high society” twenty or thirty years ago, and 
would not be so received now! If we are correctly informed, Mlle. Ellsler 
was invited to dinner at one private house in that society, where she met 
gentlemen only; the mistress of the house going out of it before the notori- 
ous danseuse entered, and not returning until she had departed. And if any 
one believes that New York men do not now invite French dancers to dinner, 
—why, we have nothing further to say upon the subject. Besides, who and 
what was Rachel, who was invited to meet, and who was met by ladies of 
our most fashionable and cultivated society? But this point hardly touches 
the question at issue. 

As to the young gentlemen who found an innocent and inspiriting recreation 
in chasing greased pig, we are willing to admit, being utterly ignorant upon 
the subject, that their manners may have improved and their pursuit of 
pleasure may have become less hoggish, to outward view at least. We sug- 
gest that these pork-chasers (if any such creatures ever were produced on this 
soil) are not exactly the persons that one has in mind when one considers the 
question of American manners. We make this suggestion with some timidity, 
and with the consciousness of our bloated aristocracy painfully upon us. 
Seriously, does this able and ingenious defender of the manners of the day 
believe that “the average young man of the last generation, even if he lived 
within twelve miles of Boston,” chased greased pig on Thanksgiving day ? 
Does he believe, for instance, that Reuben, in that faithful picture of New 
England rural life, the Gayworthys, or that any of the men in that book— 
none of them above, and some of them below, his condition of life, which was 
that of a young well-to-do working farmer—chased greased pig for amuse- 
ment? Pigs ungreased they may have chased, if the tenants of the pen 
broke loose among the turnips; for that came into the day’s work; but the 
anointed animal, the fugitive gift enterprise—never. Reuben’s son is proba- 
bly now living in a house with a brown-stone front in New York or Chicago, 
a much richer and a much less provincial man than his father was, and having 
had advantages of mixing with other “ nationalities,” in brief, of travel, that 
his forefathers had not had for generations ; but he is a much inferior man to 
Reuben in all the essentials of good breeding, unless he is one of a compara- 
tively few happy exceptions. 

It would not be quite fair to conclude this brief and imperfect examination 
of a complicated and interesting subject without the recognition of circum- 
stances peculiar to American society, and singular influences bearing upon it 
which account, in part, for the change in its face upon which we have insisted. 
The purpose of what we have written is to correct for our readers the false 
notion widely entertained, and, as we have seen, in highly intelligent quarters, 
that an advancement in intellectual culture and material well being—that is, 
in civilization—is necessarily, or even probably, accompanied by an improve- 
ment in manners. As to complaints of deterioration, they are as old as the 
world. Who can doubt that Shem, Ham and Japhet mourned over the low 
tone of morals and manners after the great rain, and wondered if they should 
ever see a real old Antediluvian gentleman again? But what said the 
preacher two thousand years ago? “Say not thou, What is the cause that 
the former days were better than these? For thou dost not inquire wisely 
concerning this.” 

THe Epitoe. 
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— THE women in the advance are certainly getting on bravely. And it 
is worthy of note that in the name of their sex they seem to have changed 
places and employments in the army of humanity. They used to be vivan- 
diéres—such was Eve, who, as Milton tells us, was “on hospitable thoughts 
in-tent”’—and were loved and cherished because they loved and cherished; 
now, they claim and command respect, and even an awful dread, as pioneers. 
Their last step forward has been taken by Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, one 
of the cleverest and boldest of the band—who claims that hereafter it shall 
be one of woman’s rights to select her own husband. What manly heart has 
not shrunk into the inmost recesses of its manly breast at the assertion of 
this right? For look you, even now there is not a more fearful wildfowl than 
your woman living, when she submits, nominally, to be preyed upon, and 
what is to become of us when she openly starts out upon the hunt? Think 
of her, trembling masculine reader! think of her, armed cap-a-pie in all the 
awful charms of her own sex and swaying all the prerogatives of ours, torn 
from subdued man, and worn in the right and with all the arrogance of con- 
quest—think of her bearing down upon you, bringing you to bay, and de- 
manding of you that you shall be the attendant upon her triumphs, the 
favored companion of her hours of ease, the purveyor for the household 
which she does not mean to keep, the father of the children that she does not 
mean to bear! What a prospect! Some of us, however, may find consola- 
tion in the probability that we may be “compelled to come in” to the happy 
state from which a feeling of our unworthiness has excluded us hitherto, 
The humble individual, for instance, who writes these lines, whose shrinking 
modesty has kept him among the nameless nebule of society as well as of 
literature, end who has not ventured to come out of his cloudy state, may 
see out of another cloud a Juno, or a Vesta, stepping to claim him as her 
own, and to give him a recognized position among the planets, as her sat- 
ellite. Charming, ecstatic thought! What a well-spring of tenderness it 
causes to swell within our manly bosom! It relieves us, too, from so much 
embarrassment. For, look you again, it is a very ticklish thing to speak toa 
young woman clothed in full panoply, and ask her to—well, indeed, our emo- 
tions are too big for words. But yet, after all, it occurs to us that we may 
be rejoicing too hastily. For, upon careful consideration, is the change pro- 
posed as great as it seems to be? What have women been doing all these 
generations? Have they not been selecting their husbands? Is not that the 
great employment of their early, and sometimes of their later, years? Do 
we not know, every man of us, and do not they know, every woman of them, 
that if a woman marks down a man as hers, and has opportunity, his case is 
hopeless? He is carried captive. An accomplished juggler can force any card 
upon a victim, causing him to think the while that he picks it out ; so woman 
sometimes not acknowledging her dainty craft to her own heart, takes a 
man to herself, and causes him to think that he has selected, and with much 
difficulty has obtained, her. If this has been done in the green tree, what 
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shall be done in the dry? There remains for man, of all his rights and priv- 
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ileges, only that of reserve and privacy. If we do not wish to be brought up 
by hand, like Joe Gargery, we must retire from society, and pursue our hum- 
ble avocations in shades, and nooks, and solitary places. For, think of it, with 
distinctions of manners in sex, distinctions of race are to be done away with! 
The outlook becomes dreadful, as we imagine the nebulous person pursued 
oy a fat, middie-aged negress with strictly honorable intentions. 
Ir is very remarkable how little reading is done, even by those we 
call the cultured, who are apt to imagine they have mastered the contents of 
thrice as many books as they really have. There are four or five hundred 
works every person of culture is so generally presumed to have read, that to 
ask the question is deemed an impertinence. Who would think of inquiring 
in polite society: “Are you tamiliar with the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
‘Wilhelm Meister,’ the ‘ Elective Affinities,’ the ‘ Imaginary Conversations,’ 
the ‘Doctor,’ the ‘ Henriade,’ ‘Oandide,’ the ‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ the 
* Lusiad,’ the dramas of Calderon,” or dozens of other books without which 
no library is complete? Of course no habitué of a literary circle could be 
supposed ignorant of all that Burton, Goethe, Lander, Southey, Voitaire, 
Tasso and Camoens have written, any more than he could be of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Spenser, Pope or Butler. But the truth is, very few men of culture 
have read the complete works of any one of those authors, much less the 
others named. Our period of reading is rarely longer than twenty years—from 
the age of twenty to that of forty—and we should hardly average more than 
one solid volume (we do not speak of light literature) a fortnight, which would 
in the two decades furnish us with little beyond the five hundred books. 
When we take into consideration the vast amount of popular and transient 
literature that demands our attention, the newspapers and magazines, we are 
obliged to read, our lecture task becomes a serious one. None of us, unless 
mere book-worms, read many, even of the eminent, not to say immortal, 
authors in our own and other tongues ; and we shall so discover if we attempt 
to make out a list of the works we have actually gone througk, and not run 
over by what are known as short cuts to erudition. 
Nort long ago we illustrated some remarks upon the proneness of 
people to pervert the sense of authors to their own foregone conclusions, by 
pointing out that Butler did not write, or mean to write, anything like the 
couplet so commonly attributed to him : 

A man convinced against his will 

Is of the same opinion still ; 








which is the fruit of garbling and twisting this couplet which he did write 
He who complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still, 
the meaning of which is very different from that of its substitute. These per- 
versions are always from the particular to the general. It is so delightful to 
cet hold of a striking generalization; it saves thought. A generalization 
tliat seems to fit all cases will, if well pushed, be as commonly accepted as a 
well-advertised pill that cures all diseases. There is another passage—one in 
the writings of a greater poet than Butler—which is even more widely and 
constantly perverted than the foregoing, not, however, by being mangled, but 
because it has been read without its context and in entire ignorance of the 
connection in which it was written. This passage is the well-known line, 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 
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This is universally taken to mean that one common, natural emotion will 
thrill through the world and awaken a feeling of kinship or brotherhood 
among all mankind. It has even been adopted in that sense as a motto, by 
the accomplished editors of the “Globe Shakespeare,” on the title-page of 
which it appears, inscribed upon a label which significantly surrounds the 
globe and is joined at the bottom by two clasped hands. Now, whether 
there is such a common natural emotion, or whether, if there be, it has the 
power which has been thus attributed to it, there would, perhaps, be some 
presumption in deciding. But it seems rather like the visionary fancy of old 
gentlemen who make philanthropy a hobby, than the fruit of philosophic in- 
sight and poetic imagination. But, however this may be, Shakespeare put 
forward no notion of the kind in this passage, and, we believe, not in any 
other. The perverted line occurs in a play, “Troilus and Cressida,’’ which 
although it is richer in the ripest fruitage of Shakespeare’s profound knowl- 
edge of the world than any of his other works, is less read than any of them, 
except “Titus Andronicus,” and “ Pericles,” by even those who are his fre- 
quent readers. Probably not one person in one hundred thousand of those 
who constantly quote this line ever saw either the line which precedes it or 
that which follows, much less the whole context. Ulysses is endeavoring to 
bring Achilles into the field again by craftily exciting his jealousy of the 
brawny, thick-shielded, thick-skulled Ajax. Achilles refers to his exploits 
and his fame; but Ulysses tells him that if he remains sullenly in his tent, 
what he has done will soon be of little value in men’s minds, compared with 
what Ajax does; that 
to have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. 


He goes on to say that whoever lags or slips in the race for honor will be 
thrown down and trodden under foot by those who throng upon him from 
behind; that 


time is like a fashionable host 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by th’ hand, 
And with his arms outstretch’d, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer. 


And then he adds that virtue must not look for remuneration for the thing it 
was, because in one trait all men are alike—they seek and praise thenew 
and slight the old, whatever may be their comparative intrinsic value. Here 
are the lines: 


Let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was; for beauty, wit, 
High birth, vigor ot bone, desert in service, 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
To envious and calumniating time. 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin— 
T hat all, with one consent, praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past, 
And give to dust that is a little gilt 
More land than gilt o’erdusted. 


The meaning of Ulysses is obvious. He has no thought of Nature’s awaken- 
ing a sense of kinship in mankind, by touching them with a common feeling ; 
he merely tells Achilles that there is one human trait common to all men, and 
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that, a rather mean one, that they are ready to discard what is old, and good, 
and tried, for mere pretentious novelty. The accent with which the line 
should be read is not that which is always given to it: 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 


but this: 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin— 

That all with one consent praise new-born gawds. 
This has been the reading, as it inevitably must have been the reading, and 
this the punctuation of the passage, by all editors for generations; not- 
withstanding which, the perversion holds its ground, because tlie people whot 
use it do not read the play, and accept a poetic generalization which serves a 
purpose, as it passes from mouth to mouth. 
Mr. Samvev B. Ruaeues, our delegate in the International Mone- 
tary Conference at Paris, 1867, has transmitted to Congress, through the 
Department of State, a report which is deserving of an attention seldom 
accorded to such documents. Although Mr. Ruggles deals with the un- 
promising subject of national coinage, his report is full of material for philo- 
sophical deduction. It shows, for one thing, how complete is the control 
exercised by our modern Christian nations over those material forces which 
are everywhere found to have some subtle and undefined association with the 
moral influences which control the world. The Christian nations are the 
mining and the coining nations, and, through their control of the means by 
which the exchanges of industry are made, they are more and more extending 
their influence over that vast majority of the human race which lies outside 
of the immediate influence of Christian civilization. “ Within the last fifteen 
years,” says Mr. Ruggles, “only the dawn of the opening auriferous era, we 
discern a mass of gold, in the aggregate exceeding $500,000,000, moving 
across the Atlantic from the United States; another and still larger velume 
of $833,000,000 pouring out from Australia upon the surrounding Oriental 
waters, and at least one-half finding its way to London over the Indian 
Ocean, the Mediterranean and the Atlantic; another golden mass of $620,- 
000,000 crossing the British Channel into France, while the great counter cur- 
rent of $565,000,000 of silver, largely derived from France, is seen flowing out 
of England and up the Mediterranean on its way to the ever-absorbing 
East.” Our own rate of production for the next fifteen years can hardly 
diminish, and there is every prospect of a large advance, with the increased 
facilities our Pacific Railroads will afford for developing our mining resources. 
At the average rate of production for the last fifteen years $900,000,000 will 
be added to the gold resources of the world, as the product of the American 
mines alone. The vast addition to the amount of the precious metals has 
resulted in a corresponding increase in coinage, and, from the mints of France, 
the United States and Great Britain this wealth has been distributed over 
the world, giving a new impulse to all activities, and radically changing the 
relations of labor and capital. The total coinage of the United States previ- 
ous to 1851 was $180,184,268; since 1851 it has been $665,352,323. Great 
Britain previous to 1851 showed an aggregate coinage of $480,105,755; the 
amount distributed by her mint since then has been $455,225,695, while the 
coinage of France has risen from $324,492,516 previous to 1851 to $987,728,- 
298 since then. Thus the total coinage of these three great coin-distributing 
nations for these two periods stands as $984,782,639 to $2,108,356,316. Here 
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is one secret of the increase of values which has been more or less marked_in 
all parts of the commercial world. As we have to look for at least an equal 
addition to the world’s possessions in gold and silver in the next period of 
fifteen years, it may be wise to consider what effect this is to have upon the 
question of a fall in prices in which we are all alike interested. As the two 
Americas furnish the larger portion of the gold and silver of the world, the 
effect upon values of an increase in the amount of these metals will be first felt 
here. Sagacious observers are beginning to see the effect that this control 
of the coin supply must have upon our control of the commerce of the world, 
associated as it is with a geographical position which places us in possession 
of the modern routes for travel and transportation. A portion of the gold of 
California and Nevada has already begun to find its way directly to China, 
in the Pacific steamers, by a line at least eight thousand miles shorter “ than 
the circuitous route hitherto pursued by the way of Panama, the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the great Indian Ocean.” But 
we forbear to enter upon the field of prophecy. If we were to develop the 
ideas of our national future, which are awakened by a consideration of our 
geographical position and material resources, we should afford as incontro- 
vertable evidence of insanity as did General Sherman when he declared that 
we should need two hundred thousand men to carry his western campaign to 
a successful conclusion. 





MontAIGNE tells us that one of the great desires of his life was to 
be made a Chevalier of the Order Du Saint Esprit. Many years passed be- 
fore he attained this much-coveted honor, and then he confesses that it was 
worthless in his eyes; the reason being that membership of the order had 
been conferred upon so many, and with so little discrimination, that it had 
ceased tq be what it originally was—an enviable distinction for a gentleman. 
We are reminded of this confession by the wholesale conferring of the degree 
of LL. D. in which the University of Oxford indulged itself on the occasion 
of the presence in England of the American Protestant Bishops who attended 
the Pan Anglican Synod. The whole batch were made Doctors of the Laws 
inalump. It would be mere folly to doubt that the University did this without 
taking into consideration for a moment whether these Right Reverend gentle- 
men were really qualified to be doctores utriusque juris. The Oxford men 
wished to be polite, and to pay the prelates a compliment; and so, as Oxford 
men had many times before d—’d the American laymen, they now LL. D.’d 
the American Bishops. But Oxford is not alone in this weakness. Degrees 
conferred causa honoris have ceased to be an evidence of eminence in the 
professions to which they properly pertain, and are almost worthless as an 
honorary distinction. Men are made Doctors of the Laws who are not only 
not lawyers, but who are so ignorant of Law and its history that they do not 
know the significance of the degree which is conferred upon them. When a 
man as free from all knowledge in this respect as Andrew Jackson was, and 
as void of the spirit of legality, is made an LL. D., who can be regarded as 
unfit to wear that distinction? But this whole business of conferring 
honorary degrees has, for a generation, at least, been made ridiculous. Col- 
leges and Universities must either change their practice in this respect, and 
give degrees only to men who have a geod right to take them, or men of 
sense will treat the offer to be D’d, as Henry Ward Beecher did; one of the 
pluckiest and most sensible acts of whose public life was his refusal to be 
made a Doctor of Divinity. 
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— Iris a noteworthy fact that Motley, after he had written the first 
volume of his “ Dutch Republic,” tried in vain to find a publisher in Eng- 
land, presuming he would be more successful in his undertaking there than in 
hisown country. As a last resort, he printed seven hundred and fifty copies 
at his own expense, but they could not be got rid of until the Harpers 
published a large edition of the work. Since then the history has become an 
English, or rather an American, classic, and the author is now established as 
one of the first of historians. How many now famous works were rejected 
again and again when first offered for publication. Indeed, the excellence of a 
book may almost be inferred from the difficulty attendant upon its publica- 
tion. If the manuscript be in the ordinary routine of literature or art, or if 
it be written down to the level of common taste, of course it is available and 
will be popular. But if it be original, above the appreciation of the many, 
subtle or esoteric in its character, it is looked upon with suspicion, and grave 
doubts arise of its salableness—very naturally, in publishers’ eyes, the worst 
of defects. De Foe could find no publisher for “ Robinson Crusoe ;” Thackeray 
for “ Vanity Fair;” Charlotte Bronté for “Jane Eyre;” Emerson for his 
first essays on Nature, until patience had been exhausted, and hope deferred 
had made their hearts sick. But Tupper and Sylvanus Cobb have a ready 
market for their proletarian wares, and Headley and Abbott make fortunes 
by vitiating the public taste. No wonder men of genius and simpletons 
complain they are not appreciated. The former fail because they are not, and 
the latter because they are, understood. Take consolation, ye unanointed of 
fame. If the World will not listen to you it is because you are above or 
below it! You will believe you are above it, of course,and the delusion 
will soften the pain of disappointment. Aut Cvesar, aut nullus. If not 
Cesar, be nothing, and become more glorious than he in the fulness of your 
self-control. 

“One thousand religions and but one sauce,” exclaimed the bewildered 
Frenchman for the first time introduced to American peculiarities. What 
would he have said had he known that the theological inventiveness of our 
countrymen was still in full activity, and that we had no immediate prospect 
of relief from the excitement cf keeping watch of the new systems of belief 
which are constantly threatening us with the overthrow of the existing order, 
into which we might otherwise complacently settle, each after his own opinion. 
It might somewhat reduce the list of inventors in this line, were they forced 
to go through the formalities of the Patent Office and submit to its tests of 
originality. It would be convenient, too, if application were made here of the 
Patent Office system of classification—into ideas which are distinctly original 
and those which are simply a modification of systems already recognized. 
Here is Mr. Ross Winans, of Baltimore, at work, as we learn, upon a new 
theological system which is designed to effect a revolution in religion as 
radical as that which will be produced in navigation by his cigar ship—if it 
succeeds. Now, it would be a comfort for us all to have some competent au- 
thority determine the character of this invention of Mr. Winans’ before his 
book appears. Let us know whether it has the original features that he 
claims for it, or whether it is simply a “ modification.” It is fortunate for Mr. 
Winans’ purse that this new conceit will not cost him so much to humor it 
as his cigar ship has. A few hundred or a few thousand dollars will serve to 
set his theological system before the world; instead of the tens or the hun- 
dreds of thousands that he has drawn from his amp'e fortune to expend on 
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his novel vessel. Whether or not the money he has thus invested will in the 
end prove to have been wisely expended, it is tco early to say; the attempt 
was certainly a praiseworthy one, and in the right direction. But, pray, Mr. 
Winans, are you absolutely certain that we need another theological system ? 
An American lady temporarily residing in Germany sends home a 
grievous complaint of a despotic custom of which she has been made the 
victim, and which will commend her to the sympathy of all—except the 
authors of dull discourses. Presuming somewhat too much upon an imper- 
fect acquaintance with German, she ventured into a Lutheran church, where 
she was neither entertained nor instructed—in fact, was most grievously bored 
by a discourse which was both unintelligible and uninteresting. Withdraw- 
ing quietly with a companion, they were stopped short in the lobby by find- 
ing the outside door closed and fastened, and were compelled to submit, with 
several others in like predicament, to an involuntary imprisonment in a cold 
passage until the service was finally ended and the doors opened by the sex- 
ton from the outside. Subsequent inquiry revealed the fact that this par- 
ticular church was so notorious for its dull sermons that it had been found nec- 
essary to adopt this peculiar form of moral suasion to retain the congregation 
until the benediction was reached. As the regular attendants were un- 
questionably aware of the custom, and could protect themselves against it by 
staying at home, it was without doubt intended to entrap unwary strangers 
of religious proclivities. We commend this outrage to the attention of Mr. 
Seward. Perhaps Mr. Banks will amend the bill he has offered to Congress 
so as to apply his system of retaliation for foreign outrages to cases of this 
sort. There are certainly Germans enough in this country to furnish two 
eligible victims for reprisals in this particular case, and it is not impossible 
that we have public speakers who could undertake to see that their punish- 
ment was ample. It might be even possible to inveigle two members of the 
German legation at Washington into the diplomatic gallery of the House of 
Representatives, and turn the key upon them while the question of recon- 
struction or of our finances was being debated. 
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